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@Pets that refuse ordinary 
canned foods eat Fort Dodge 
Dog Food with great relish 
Order a case and introduce 
it to clients with “finicky” 
pets. Watch it sell! 





WHEREVERYOU ARE— 
FORT DODGE IS NEAR 


@®Fort Dodge service 
blankets the country. To 
insure that it be prompt 
and effective, we have 
branches located at nine 
strategic points, as well 
as 23 agencies. Wherever 
you are, a Fort Dodge 
source of supply is near- 
by for overnight ship- 
ments. 
e 
WORTH FRAMING 

@An attractive addition 
to the wall decorations 
of your reception room is 
a framed copy of the page 
of photographs of notable 
foreign veterinary fig- 
ures which appears in the 
current number of our 
Bio-Chemic Review. 


If you do not wish to 
mutilate your copy of the 
magazine, you may se- 
cure a duplicate of the 
reproduction by dropping 
us a post card. 


Celebrating 
A Birthday 


Fass) The Bio- 
erREVIEW = Chemic Re- 


eS iview went 
ES, into its 
fifth year 











om Of publica- 
tion with the Sum- 
mer Number. 

We have received 
letters from the four 
corners of the globe 
from readers who told 
us they enjoy this 
Fort Dodge “house” 
magazine. 

We will be pleased 
to receive YOUR 
comments. 




















AT THE CONGRESS 


@ As at all A. V. M. A. 
meetings, Fort Dodge 
will have a booth at the 
International Congress 
at New York. We invite 
you to make our head- 
quarters your headquar- 
ters. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
FORT DODGE'S NEW 


SCARLET OIL 





A. S. P. CAMPAIGN 
VALUABLE TO YOU 


@ Are you using the ad- 
vertising help of the As- 


| sociated Serum Produc- 
| ers to your best advan- 


: 
| tage: ASSOCIATED 

SERUM PRODUCERS wc 

( om aS 


If you are, 
you are car- 
rying along 
on your 
daily calls a copy of one 
of the farm papers in 
which the organization’s 
advertisements are ap- 


| pearing. You are point- 
‘ing out to every one of 


your farmer-clients the 
significance of this cam- 
paign urging hog vacci- 
nation by qualified veter- 
inarians. 


Ethical serum produc- 
ers—including Fort 
Dodge—are underwriting 
this valuable professional 
publicity, a progressive 
move to advance veter- 


i inary practice. 


YES-AND IT'S 
BY FAR THE BEST 
HEALING LOTION 
FOR WOUNDS - 
ABRASIONS AND 
BURNS I'VE EVER 

FOUND/ 





FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. - - FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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A vaccine effective in the prevention 
of psittacosis among laboratory workers 
has been developed at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Resea~ch. 

yf 

Trachoma, the principal .. ise of blind- 
ness throughout the world, is reported to 
be on the downward trend in the United 
States —S. N. L., 25 :684. 

¢ + ea 

Some patients present a life’s struggle 
against streptococci. For example, chorea 
at 7, cardiac disease at 10, rheumatism at 
18, death from myocardial or gall-blad- 
der disease at 50.—Med. Times. 

yeve? 

An extract of the thymus gland when 
given to rats hastens growth and inatur- 
ity and the effect is cumulative from gen- 
eration to generation. Thus the fifth gen- 
eration of rats to which the thymus hor- 
mone was given reach sexual maturity at 
half the age of normal rats. In size, bone, 
blood, action and otherwise these precoc- 
ious rats were indistinguishable from nor- 
mal rats twice their age. The effect of 
thymus gland extract is very slight in the 
first generation to which it is given, but 
increases with each succeeding generation 
to the fifth at least. If this extract of the 
thymus gland will affect the food produc- 
ing animals similarly, it may reduce 
greatly their cost of production. 


Thomas M. Rivers, M. D., of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, has discovered a way of growing 
the virus for small-pox vaccine on living 
cells in a test tube, thus obviating the 
necessity for the use of calves and occa- 
sional contamination from this source. 

7 7 7 5 

Hog cholera investigations by capable re- 
search workers have been extensive. Much 
information relative to various phases of 
this malady has been ascertained and pub- 
lished. Because of the extensive distribu- 
tion of the virus of hog cholera, it is neces- 
sary to exercise every precaution in the 
conduct of experiments and the interpreta- 
tion of results. It has been suggested that 
virus, under certain conditions, may persist 
in a vaccinated hog until the passive immun- 
ity produced by the serum has expired and 
then produce an acute case of cholera. It is 
true that curious things happen in connec- 
tion with hog cholera; but is it not more 
plausible to assume that the acute case of 
cholera following simultaneous vaccination 
is due to re-infection rather than to persis- 
tence and inactivity of a virulent virus in 
the hog’s system for a period of three or 
four weeks? Also, it must be noted that 
there is an abundance of experimental evi- 
dence in both field and laboratory tests that 
an active immunity induced by vaccination 
may be varied.—A. T. K. 
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Educators in comparative pathology 
are wanted in agricultural and veterinary 
colleges, and experiment stations, and 
must soon be in demand by every medi- 
cal college that aims to keep abreast of 
the times.—Ann., Rept. N. Y. State Vet. 
Col. . 


Peas oF 


Mass Infection in Rabies 


In rabies, the amount of infective ma- 
terial deposited in the wound has long 
been. known to bear an important. rela- 
tion to the development of the disease. 
Centuries ago it was observed and re- 
corded that long-haired dogs had rabies 
less frequently than short-haired dogs— 
an effect of the retention of a part of the 
infective saliva by the hair. The death 
ratio from rabies in ‘man among those 
bitten on the bare skin and those bitten 
through clothing is approximately 9 to 1. 


It is a common observation among vet- - 


erinarians that rabies in animals is more 
apt to follow severe and multiple bites 
than minor injuries. 
among persons deeply bitten is 4.4 times 
as great as among those superficially bit- 
ten. 

The location of the bite also is import- 
ant in determining the probability of de- 
velopment of the disease. In man the 
mortality rate between bites on the head 
and on the extremities is 22 to 1; be- 
tween head and trunk injuries, 5 to 1. 
This difference however, is in consider- 
able part due to the lesser period avail- 
able for pasteur treatment in the case of 
head bites. 

Both of these factors affecting the 
probability of rabies after the bite of a 
rabid animal were disregarded in an early 
test of the efficacy of rabies vaccine with 
the result that a vaccine that in practice 
appeared to have reduced the incidence 
of rabies, in naturally inoculated animals 
98 per cent was pronounced of little or no 
prophylactic value since it did not pre- 
vent the development of the disease in 
dogs in which enormous doses of the 
virus were inoculated subdurally. 


The mortality 
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Night blindness—inability to see to a 
normal degree at night—may be a sign 
that an individual is getting too little 
vitamin A in the diet. — S. N. L., 25 :683, 

' i ee 

There is more sugar than fat in milk. 
There are 3,200,000,000 pounds of milk 
solids in the skimmilk and buttermilk 
produced annually by our creameries and 
more than 300,000,000 pounds in the 
whey from cheese factories. Half of the 
feed the cow consumes is wasted if we 
save only the butter fat. 


a oe 


Foot-Rot in Sheep 


In experimental studies of foot-rot in 
sheep on Montana ranges, Marsh and 
Tunnicliff reached the conclusion that in 
view of the fact that A. necrophorus is 
constantly found in foot-rot lesions and 
was found in practically pure culture in 
very young lesions, and that it has been 
shown that the soil in pens transmitting 
foot-rot is distinguished from soil from 
non-infective areas by the presence of A. 
necrophorus that this organism is the 
primary infective agent in foot-rot of 
sheep. But, because the production of 
typical cases of the disease by inocula- 
tion with pure culture of A. necrophorus 
failed, they conclude there is another fac- 
tor involved which they were unable to 
discover. 

Tests were made of the comparative 
efficacy of copper sulphate and antimony 
trichloride in the treatment of foot-rot 
in sheep. The former proved the better 
and in fact entirely satisfactory when 
used in 30 per cent solution (saturated). 
It is necessary to prepare affected feet for 
treatment by removing surgically and 
with great thoroughness all necrotic tis- 
sue. Troughs containing the saturated 
copper sulphate solution, in which the 
sheep could be forced to stand, was 
found to be the method of choice for ap- 
plying the medicament. Details are 
given in Bulletin No. 285 of the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, 
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According to Dr. E. V. McCollum 
there is little reason to doubt that at least 
one new fat-soluble vitamin and two new 
water-soluble vitamins remain to be dis- 
covered or that many new and spectacular 
discoveries will be made by researches into 
nutrition during the next 10 years. 

oe 


Catching cold is not just a matter of 
getting the germ or virus into the system 
in the opinion of Dr. W. J. Kerr, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of 
California. Getting chilled or being tired 
may be a big factor. 
posed 24 healthy young men, kept in a 
comfortable environment to intimate con- 
tact with cold sufferers. The experiments 
continued over a period of two years. 
None of the “human guinea pigs” con- 
tracted the infection. 


Little Vitamin A in 
Skimmilk 


A study was made of the vitamin A 
content of skimmilk, of milk standardized 
by the addition of separated milk, and of 
cream at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Rats whose body 
stores of vitamin A had been depleted by 
being fed a vitamin A deficient ration 
were fed either skimmilk, standardized 
milk, or cream as a source of vitamin A. 
Approximately 750 rats were used in nine 
experiments. From the results of these 
experiments the following conclusions 
were drawn: (1) that the vitamin A con- 
tent of milk is associated largely with the 
butterfat and that separated milk con- 
taining a small quantity of fat contains 
only a small amount of vitamin A, (2) 
that the standardization of the butterfat 
content of milk by the addition of sepa- 
rated milk reduces its vitamin A potency, 
and (3) that, under the conditions of 
these experiments, Holstein cream con- 
tained more vitamin A than Jersey 
cream. Details of the investigation are 
given in Research Bulletin 69, Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln. 





Doctor Kerr ex-* 
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The time is not far distant when each 
municipality must have its veterinary in- 
spector of markets, abattoirs, and 
butcher meat, as well as of milk and 
other dairy products.—Ann., Rept. N. Y. 
State Vet. Col. 


Y ££ Fu F 


It cannot be denied that we have learned 
more rapidly how to prevent than how to 
cure diseases ; but, with a definite outline of 
our ignorance, we no longer live now in a 
fool’s paradise, and fondly imagine that in 
all cases we control the issues of life and 
death with our pills and potions.—Sir Wil- 
liam Osler. 


Pe Oe 


There are always openings in the wide 
field of private veterinary practice. With 
a ratio of three farm animals to every 
human being, and with less than one vet- 
erinarian to every thirteen doctors of 
medicine for man, the balance of oppor- 
tunity seems to be largely in favor of the 
veterinary practice, and this preponder- 
ance must steadily increase with recov- 
ery of stock values and the increase in 
the number of farm animals——Ann., 
Rept. N. Y. State Vet. Col. 


TT £€° F ¢ 


Following the discovery that ultra- 
violet radiation speeded healing in cer- 
tain indolent ulcers, the application of 
cod liver oil to such conditions was tried 
with success by a German professor. He 
combined it with other fats to form a 
semisolid mass, a thick layer of which 
was pasted over indolent wounds and 
ulcers. A paste made of cod liver oil and 
bismuth subnitrate has been tried in a 
few cases of interdigital abscess in dogs, 
a condition long suspected of being in 
part of nutritional origin, with what ap- 
pears to be beneficial effect. The parts 
were first thoroughly cleaned, the ab- 
scesses freely opened and necrotic tissue 
removed by curettement. A regulation 


of the diet as with usual treatment is also 
indicated. 
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Pulmonary Strongylosis of the 


Small Puminants 


N= only Nematodes, but Trematodes 


and Cestodes also are known to in- 

fest the pleural cavity and its organs. 
The strongyli, however, belonging to the first 
group are by far the most important of the 
parasitic invaders of the thoracic cavity. 
Heavy losses are apt to follow in their wake. 
The slowly-progressing, insidious nature of 
these infestations hardly affords the owner 
a chance to realize the immediate danger to 
his flocks. Once the disease has become well 
established, having taken on the proportions 
of an enzootic, it remains a constant menace 
to the health of the flock. Grazing lands and 
pastures heretofore free from parasitic con- 
tamination become dangerous, aided by the 
natural forces of drainage, thaws, water- 
sheds, overflow and the like. Profitable op- 
eration of the herds under these handcaps 
becomes problematic, especially so if one 
considers the time element required to com- 
bat contamination of grazing lands. 

Due to the fact that the larvae of many 
of the Nematodes inhabit the pulmonary tis- 
sue only temporarily during their multi- 
farious wanderings in their host’s bodies and 
then leave quickly, identification is difficult. 
In many instances the parasites will leave 
behind a definite trail of lesions such as 
small nodules and cysts. Then again there are 
many nematodes, whose permanent habitat 
is the lungs, the pulmonary connective tissue, 
the bronchi, bronchioles and trachea, where 
they become very active, indeed. As to the 
classification of these parasites much has 
been left undone. Dissection of an entire 
parasite seems well nigh impossible, the 
diameter and length of the animal making 
it so. Misleading is also the fact that many 
species of this group will simultaneously at- 
tack several hosts at the same time. Two 
species are, however, for practical cases 
most important to small ruminants. 


By H. J. MAGENS, 
Huron, South Dakota 


The thread lungworm (Dictyocaulus 
filaria) may be observed easily in the air 
passages. Whitish in color with a dark line 
extending throughout its length it measures 
¥ inch for the male and % inch for the fe- 


‘male. The female body ends in a conical tail. 


The eggs contain an embryo. They are ex- 
pelled by coughing or by elimination through 
the intestine. The larvae become infective in 
about ten days. They finally climb upon 
blades of grass, from where they get into 
the animal’s body either directly or after 
rumination. Symptoms will begin to appear 
in about one month. 

The hair lungworm .(Synthetocaulus 
rufescens) is much smaller than the thread 
lungworm. The body has a characteristic 
brownish-red hue, due to the intestinal col- 
oration. The male is a little more than one 
inch in length, terminating in a corneus arc, 
followed by a small bursa. The female is 
somewhat larger (1-1%4 inch long) with a 
moderately pointed tail. Her eggs do not 
contain the embryo. Much of the life cycle 
and development of these parasites is yet 
obscure. Von Linden and Zermeck were able 
to prove that under favorable climatic con- 
ditions the embryos after having left their 
host may develop into sexually fully matured 
forms prepared to live for generations out- 
side of any animal host. This is the most 
dangerous feature of this type of parasite, 
destroying the value of grazing lands for 
years to come. They also could prove that 
inoculation from one animal to the other 
does not take place. Richter claims that the 
passage of the intestinal tract is essential to 
the welfare and development of the embryo 
and larva. Eggs expelled by coughing, he 
observed, will not develop at all. It is only 
natural that the spring of the year is the 
favorite time for these infestations to mani- 
fest themselves, since moisture from any 
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source, rain, overflows, thaws, etc., is essen- 
tial for their well-being. Hay from contam- 
inated pastures is also dangerous leading to 
stable infestations. It is most likely that the 
larvae enter the stomach first and later on 
when the animals regurgitate reach the 
pharynx and larynx from whence they reach 
the lungs, trachea, bronchioles and bronchi. 
However, the parasites may reach their des- 
tination also by way of the lymphatic circu- 
lation or the bloodstream. According to 
Neveu & Lemaire this is proved by the in- 
trauterine findings in lambs and by the dem- 
onstration by von Linden of larvae in the 
coronary circulation. 

The distribution of these parasites is uni- 
versal. In the Southwest they may be found 
over large areas, where all their climatic re- 
quirements are met. I have personally dem- 
onstrated their presence in sheep and goats 
from Mexico. In Morocco and parts of Al- 
geria, where weather conditions are similar 
to those of Texas, losses of half of the herds 
during some years have been reported. Sim- 
ilar reports have come from the River Plata, 
from the Argentine and Uruguay, where 
during certain years three-fourths of all 
herds involved become a total loss. Certain 
districts of Bessarabia, Rumania and Hun- 
gary have similar losses on record. Due to 
the proximity of pastures to water and tidal 
waves the disease has always been a menace 
in Northern Germany and Holland. From 
large areas of the U. S. S. R. similar losses 
have been mentioned. Poor drainage, wet or 
moist weather, inundations, more so on cer- 
tain soils, when well shaded not only favor 
incubation of eggs, but also favor materially 
growth and development of the free living 
sexually complete forms, described by von 
Linden. 

It is rather surprising that although the 
Dutch physician Dr. Frederick Ruysch of 
Amsterdam called attention to the existence 
of worms in calf lungs as far back as 1744, 
it is only recently that this field has been 
worked scientifically and systematically. The 
first to describe these findings more fully was 
the British physician, Frank Nichols. It was 
reserved for Daubauton, a French author, to 
describe pulmonary parasitic invasions in 


sheep in 1768. In 1778 Petrus Camper re- 
ported a serious enzootic outbreak amongst 
calves in Holland. F. Moder, the Swedish 
author, mentions these infestations in hogs 
during 1791. 

Pulmonary strongylosis is enzootic in 
character. It occurs most frequently during 
the moist seasons of the year, the spring and 
the fall. Where geographic conditions are 
favorable infestations may continue through- 
out the year. This is also true for pastures, 
where overflow from wells and springs and 
inundations by rivers, creeks or natural 
watersheds tend to keep them continually 
moist. Hay from these pastures introduces 
the disease to distant premises. In this con- 
nection the fact that the parasites may be 
introduced to different parts of the host’s 
anatomy by way of the bloodstream as well 
as through the lymphatic circulation should 
be reckoned. Six to eight weeks generally 
elapse after infestation before the strongyli 
reach maturity. Generally speaking there- 
fore the same time elapses before alarming 
symptoms begin to appear in sheep, goats 
and deer which animals suffer most from 
these parasites in the Southwest. 

The symptoms in sheep and goats are pri- 
marily those of a chronic tracheitis and bron- 
chitis, depending upon what progress the in- 
festation has made. Many of their ordinary 
sequelae are present. There is a heavy, ropy 
discharge more or less repulsive in odor 
from the nostrils. Injection of the conjunc- 
tivae together with discharges have been 
seen. There is more or less dyspnea. The 
animals, breathing heavily, keep their noses 
to the ground. They spread their forelimbs 
far apart in order take the pressure of the 
chest. Upon examination rales, gurgling 
sounds, etc., may be heard distinctly and eas- 
ily. Percussion will yield surprising results, 
since in many instances whole sections of 
pulmonary tissue have become atalectic. In 
other cases caverns are easily demonstrated, 
marked edema also has been noted as well 
as gelatinous infiltrations of certain regions 
such as the inferior maxillary, the sternal, 
etc. Peri-bronchial infiltration is common, 
leading to severe complications. Hypertrophy 
of the peri-bronchial muscles is frequent. 
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Lobar pneumonia attributed also to secon- 
dary bacterial invaders with formation of 
large infected foci is also found. Cysts upon 
the surface of the lungs are common. Their 
color is indicative of the species involved. If 
the infestation is more chronic in character 
they will become caseo-calcarious or calci- 


fied, containing fragments of broken down 
parasites. Naturally the mediastinal and 
bronchial lymph glands are injected and 
swollen. General physical symptoms always 
begin with a rather slight cough, spasmodic 
and hacking. It increases in severity and fre- 
quency as the malady progresses. Finally 
paroxysm of cough will shake the weakened 
animals. Cachexia will be very marked by 
the time this stage is reached. Loss of appe- 
tite, frequent abortions, loss of wool or mo- 
hair, retention of the placentar membranes 
and marked agalactia have been observed. 
Fever is lacking, pulse is weak and wiry, res- 
piration frequent and very shallow. Diar- 
rhea is often present. Affected animals stand 
about in a forlorn manner with drooping 
ears, heaving flanks, discharging from nose 
and mouth, sometimes from the eyelids, pre- 
senting a complete picture of collapse. With 
their resistance shattered they fall easy prey 
to all manner of secondary bacterial and 
parasitic invasions. 

Differential diagnosis should be estab- 
lished by microscopic examination of the 
sputum, which may tbe obtained easily by 
means of a small brush. Embryos occur in 
‘the feces. 

With regard to treatment it should be 
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stated that the home treatments calculated 
to force the parasites from their habitat by 
inducing irritation through fumigation with 
all sorts of medicirial agents and subsequent 
coughing is not only useless, but will add 
only insult to injury and torture the animal, 
who already exhibits symptoms of pulmonary 
disturbances of major aspect. I have found 
individual, intratracheal injections of spe- 
cifics safe, reliable and effective. The drug 
of choice in my experience is an aqueous 
0.2% solution of picric acid in a dose of 
from 2cc to 5cc according to the animal’s age 
and weight injected intratracheally and re- 
peated medication in three or four days. If 
pulmonary symptoms are very severe, where 


pneumonia in different stages is present or 
where a lobar pneumonia may be diagnosed, 
Lipoiodol, an iodine preparation in a cornoil 
base, is to be preferred. The use of this 
drug in this connection was suggested to 
me by Major Randall of the U. S. Army 
Veterinary Corps. It fully justifies the con- 
fidence he placed in it. Its advantage lies in 
its soothing rather than irritating effect. In 
New South Wales another mixture is rec- 
ommended as follows: Ol. terebinth Icc, 
creosote 0.5cc, Ol. olivae 2cc, chloroform 
O0.5cc. It will kill parasites in half the above 
doses. In cases not too advanced, where irri- 
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tations are of little consequence it has yielded 
good results. Supportive measures such as 
the use of mixed bacterins are essential. 
Well screened wholesome oats, free from 
impurities, should be fed. Feed salt as usual, 
adding steamed bone meal. Do all in your 
power to build up the animal’s strength. 
Study carefully local conditions and facili- 
ties with that end in view. Utilize all of 
them to the full extent, thereby keeping 
expenses down as much as possible. 

With regard to the physical aspects of 
treating these herds keep in mind that the 
less exertion they are forced to undergo, the 
better they will stand the treatment. Plenty 
of help should be on hand, therefore, to 
properly restrain them, keeping them just as 
quiet as possible. Make a plan of action, put 
up plenty of gates and chutes so as not to 
crowd them. I prefer 5cc Luer syringes, 
keeping several of them handy on a table 
or barrel top. I like for this work a rather 
short bleeding needle with the movable 
thumbrest and of medium gauge. The 


thumbrest is placed so that about half of the 


needle will appear above it. This will afford 
the operator firm grip on the needle and it 
will prevent it from penetrating the oppo- 
site wall of the trachea. The injection should 
be made slowly, the man holding the animal 
standing astride it and holding its head well 
up against his chest. The instrument used to 
fix the trachea then is put into position, the 
needle inserted and the liquid allowed to 
trickle slowly into the trachea. Severe 
coughing will generally result and the own- 
ers certainly should be warned about it be- 
forehand. The little instrument we devised 
to fix the trachea resembles very much a 
tuning fork. It facilitates the matter greatly 
and speds up the treatments materially. 

Of major importance is, of course, a gen- 
eral sanitary survey and recommendations 
based thereon. Sheds, barns, pens, shearing 
floors, kidding and lambing pens especially, 
watering troughs, etc., should be subject to 
a thorough cleaning and disinfection. Ma- 
nure should be hauled out and burned. Inas- 
much as prevention is always better than 
cure, keep animals from infected pastures 
and bedding grounds. Have such grounds 
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filled in or tiled after being burned over if 
possible. If this cannot be done, fence them 
off entirely. After severe frosts they may 
be opened again. Young animals, lambs and 
kids should never be exposed knowingly to 
the risk of infestation. It is, of course, ad- 
visable where infestation is known to exist 
to treat the animals at regular intervals. 
Copper and iron sulfate added to the salt 
together with steamed bonemeal is a valu- 
able aid ; feed in self feeders. In working out 
the problems of the pastures always keep in 
mind that deer prefer the same ranges and 
since they are very excellent hosts for these 
parasites, they should be kept out. This is 
not nearly the expensive measure it seems at 
first. Single strands of wire with colored 
rags dipped into undiluted creosote fastened 
to it at short intervals will prove effective. 
Needless to say that they may be removed 
after the first frost. 


~ ete 


Mexican Pig 


This peccary, also known as a Mexican 
pig, was brought through our section by a 
traveler, and submitted very nicely to a pose 
before our Graflex. 

Pansy, as she is called, was nine weeks 
old, weighed about fifteen pounds, was a 
foot high, eighteen inches long, and pos- 
sibly six inches through the body. She re- 
sembled a small razor back pig, with long 
bristles. Her favorite dish was a fresh 


doughnut, although her regular diet was 
ground oats and milk. 
These animals are common in Mexico 
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down through Central and South America 
to Brazil. When fully matured, they have 
a wheel base of nearly thirty inches, and can 
move faster than a Scot when the Salvation 
Army collection plate is passed. Their meat 
is highly esteemed by the natives, who also 
prize them for their work in killing poison- 
ous snakes, although they may become a pest 
when too numerous. We do not know 
whether the Mexican government is preach- 
ing birth control to these animals as our own 
is doing for swine, or whether the county 
agents are just letting nature take its course. 
E. T. Baker. 
Moscow, Idaho. 
‘a4 


Strabismus in the Canine 


Cosmetic surgery is in its infancy in vet- 
erinary medicine. Doubtless it has been con- 
sidered in the main unnecessary in animals 
except for those modifications of the normal 
animal which fashion has decreed, docking, 
setting up tails, ear trimming, etc. In cer- 
tain cases, however, cosmetic procedures 
must be resorted to that the animal may be 
adapted to its particular use. The case of 
strabismus in a greyhound, which is here- 
after described, indicates a good example for 


A “Cross-Eyed” Racer. 
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the use of a surgical procedure, which might 
be designated as cosmetic but which in this 
case was a necessity. 

A two-year-old black greyhound showing 
marked crossed eyes was presented to the 
veterinary clinic of the Kansas State College 
with the following history: The animal had 
been taken to Florida to enter the races, but 
he was unable to follow the synthetic rabbit 
on the curves because of defective sight. 

The patient was placed in lateral recum- 
bancy and 12cc of sodium pento-barbital 


NiaiTows 
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(Nembutal) was given in the external sa- 
phenous vein. 

A retention suture was placed through the 
sclera (at corneal-scleral junction) and 
through the lid of the eye (at the lateral 
canthus), drawing the line of vision from 
the median plane, laterally, bringing the rec- 
tus oculi medialis muscle closer to the sur- 
face. (See illustration.) 

An eye speculum was then put in place 
holding the eyelids apart. The _ nicitans 
membrane was grasped with a small, blunt- 
pointed surgical hook and pulled medially. 
With. the aid of another hook the rectus 
oculi medialis muscle was pulled to the sur- 
face and incised close to its attachment to 
the outer surface of the sclerotic coat. The 
retention suture, holding the eye in position, 
was then removed. The opposite eye was 
treated in the same manner. 

Yellow mercuric oxide ointment (2%) 
was applied directly to each eye. A gauze 
pack was put in position and held by means 
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of a many-tailed bandage. Both thoracic 
limbs were bandaged to prevent the animal 
from injuring the eyes. The pack was 
changed daily for three days, then removed. 

After seven days the left eye was com- 
pletely normal and the right eye showed 
marked improvement. It is believed that 
after a few days the rectus oculi lateralis 
muscles will become stronger, entirely cor- 
recting the condition. 

C. W. Rippetoe. 
Meriden, Kan. 


, + ££ 


Trephining the Frontal 
Sinus in the Ox 


The anatomy of the frontal sinus of the 
ox differs markedly from that of the horse. 
It corresponds to the anterior surface of the 
cranium and also extends into the horns, 
when the latter are present. The anterior 
limit of the frontal sinus corresponds to an 
imaginery line passing through the middle 
of the orbits. Medially it is separated from 
the sinus of the opposite side by a complete 
septum. Posterially this sinus extends to 
the region of the poll, and laterally to a 
point just anterior to the external ear. The 
frontal sinus of the ox normally communi- 
cates with the nasal cavity through the eth- 
moid cells, although these openings are very 
small, and in case the mucous membrane 
lining them is at all swollen, virtually closed. 
Another anatomical point to bear in mind 
is that one of the numerous compartments 
of the frontal sinus is virtually back of the 
orbital cavity. It is known as the post- 
orbital diverticulum, and it is separated from 
the temporal fossa by only a very thin plate 
of bone. When this slight-partition breaks 
down, infection of the sinus readily involves 
the region back of the eye. The greatest 
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variability in the frontal sinuses is found 
posteriorly in the nuchal diverticulum which 
originates anteriorly or antero-medially to 
the nuchal prominence and extends ventro- 
laterally into the base of the skull. The 
nuchal diverticulum is usually absent in new- 
born calves and small young animals, but in 
old animals it becomes very extensive. When 
well developed it extends parallel to the 
parieto-temporal crest often into the supra- 
acoustic tubercle. The minor compartments 
of the frontal sinus are located in the region 
between the orbits, but frequently extend 
posteriorly along the medial plane towards 
the cranial roof. The septa are very incon- 
stant and any of them may be complete caus- 
ing the compartments to vary in number. 
There are commonly three compartments, 
one medial, one postero-lateral and one an- 
terior, the last usually communicating with 
the sinus of the dorsal turbinate. However, 
other small compartments may be present 
or these compartments may communicate 
with each other or with the major compart- 
ment. The frontal sinus therefore consists 
of one major compartment posteriorly and 
from one to three distinct minor compart- 
ments anteriorly. 

In order to obtain drainage from the fron- 
tal sinus, it is necessary to make openings 
to the surface so that the various compart- 
ments, diverticuli, etc., will discharge their 
contents readily. Necessarily, such openings 
should be made only where the frontal sinus 
has its deepest cavities. The most practical 
method of determining just where to trephine 
is as follows: If a horseshoe having wide- 
webbed branches and a narrow toe should 
be placed upon the head of an ox, so that 
the end of the upper branch would rest upon 
the median line in the region of the poll, and 
the toe of the shoe rested upon the lateral 
portion of the frontal region, that is, just 
posterior to the temperol fossa, then the 
lower branch of the shoe will rest over the 
second most free portion of the sinus, and 
any point covered by the shoe would be a 
safe point for trephining the sinus, though 
we should avoid the frontal vein which lies 
in the dish of the forehead to enter the supra- 
orbital foramen. 
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Over this imaginary horseshoe three 
places are preferred for trephining. The 
first of the three places is just below the 
poll, and midway between the median line 
and horn core. The second preferred place 
is just medial to the bony ridge which marks 
the lateral limit of the frontal sinus, or in 
other words, it is approximately from one 
to one and one-half inches directly posterior 
to the orbital cavity of the head in the hori- 


zontal position. The third place to make a 
trephine opening is directly posterior to a 
line passing through the center of the orbits 
and about one and one-half inches from the 
middle line. From this latter trephine open- 
ing we may, by means of a grooved instru- 
ment passed from above to below and di- 
rected slightly between the median line, make 
a drainage opening from the frontal sinus 
into the nasal cavity. If an abscess develops 
in the temporal fossa as a result of breaking 
down of the thin plate of bone limiting the 
post-orbital diverticulum, then the best that 
can be done is to make an incision through 
the skin at the most prominent part of the 
swelling establishing fair, though imperfect 
drainage, through this incision. Usually this 
latter gives relief only until the animal can 
be marketed. Drainage of the compartment 
found posterior to the poll may be accom- 
plished by a trephine opening placed just 
anterior and superior to the base of the ear. 

The area for trephining must be shaved 
and thoroughly disinfected before the opera- 
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tion, which can be performed usually in the 
standing position. An infiltration of the skin 
with a 1 to.2% sterile solution of procaine 
over the area ‘of the operation is sufficient 
anesthetic. 

Infection of the frontal sinus is sequential 
usually to an accident to the horn or to de- 
horning. In these cases, one usually has a 
means of entrance to the superior free por- 
tion of the sinus, the other two points where 
it is most practical to trephine the sinus for 
further drainage are over the toe and the 
lower branch of the horse shoe shaped 
area already described. From the first of 
these, the compartments in the temporal 
fossa may be reached arrd from the second 
one, bottom drainage may be established 
from the first on through the nasal cavity. 
The cavity may then be flushed out daily 
with a 2% potassium permanganate solu- 
tion. 

Tumors occur in the frontal sinuses oc- 
casionally, and their presence is marked 
by swelling over the region. Trephining 
over the most prominent portion of the 
sinus region and explore the cavity with 
the index finger to determine the nature, 
size and point of attachment of the tumor 
is the proper procedure. If the tumor is 
malignant, and extensive, the prognosis 
is unfavorable and advice should be 
against further operation. If the tumor 
is malignant, but small or if benign or 
cystic, though large, the operation may 
proceed. Two trephine openings may be 
made adjacent to each other and the re- 
maining triangular corners of bone chis- 
eled away to provide a longer opening 
through which to work. All trephine 
openings should be made before attempt- 
ing the removal of the tumor, in order to 
postpone hemorrhage as long as possible. 
When all else has been done, begin the 
removal of the tumor tissue, using curette 
and chisel to lift it off of the sinus walls. 
In most places it will come away along a 
definite line of cleavage and may be sepa- 
rated with the finger. At other places it 
will be attached and must be separated 
with an instrument. 

The aftercare consists in keeping the 
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affected cavity clean by swabbing or flush- 
ing it out with a weak potassium perman- 
ganate or Therapogen solution. The skin 
and bone should cover the openings made 
by the trephining within a month. 

J. B. Nichols. 


Superior, Nebr. 
Fi 


Cat Practice 


Among the many branches of veterinary 
medicine there is one field—cat practice— 
that remains virtually undeveloped and 
much neglected. It is a very definite part of 
small animal practice and might well be cul- 
tivated in conjunction with a diversified 
large and small animal practice. There is 
no other field of veterinary medicine so 
thoroughly tied up with sentiment as is cat 
practice. 

Many practitioners have an inborn dislike 
—a hatred—for cats. The various and sun- 
dry reasons given for this attitude, or at 
least most of them, are neither well grounded 
nor capable of “holding water.” Granting 
that cats are hard to handle, perfectly ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves, and 
never fail to take advantage of the slightest 
opportunity to scratch or bite, there is no 
getting around the fact that they form a 
lucrative source of income to anyone who 
will take the pains to render a good veter- 
inary service for these pets. 

There are many organizations, clubs, and 
societies for the promotion of the various 
breeds of cats to maintain rather high stand- 
ards of perfection. Conformation, color of 
hair, color patterns, and color of eyes are 
the most important of these standards. 
These organizations also hold many cat 
shows during the year. In these shows care- 
ful judges adhere to very strict rules when 
selecting winners in the various classes. For 
instance, a Blue Persian cat is judged ac- 
cording to standards listed as follows: 

Coat—Any shade of blue allowable; sound and 
even in color; free from markings; shadings on 


any white hairs. Fur long, thick and soft in tex- 
ture. Frill full 30 


Head—Broad and round, with width between 
the ears. Face and nose short. Ears small and 
tufted. Cheeks well developed 25 


Eyes—Orange, large, round and full 

Body—Cubby and low on legs 

Tail—Short and full, not tapering 

The breeds of domestic cats are as fol- 
lows: 

Long-haired cats: Angora, Persian, and 
Maine. 

Short-haired cats: Tortoise-sheil, Tor- 
toise-shell and White, Brown ‘Tabby, 
Spotted Tabby, Short-haired White, Black, 
Blue, Black and White, Siamese and Manx. 

When on the subject of cats one cannot 
forget the alley cat which perhaps forms the 
most numerous breed. One of the well 
known members of the feline species is “old 
marauding Tom” of nocturnal notoriety. 
Needless to say there is no society which 
promotes selective breeding of alley cats. 

The care of the cat is far more important 
in the close surroundings of the city than in 
the country, where the animal has as much 
freedom as the barefooted, half dressed boy, 
who can be trusted to run the farm over. 
In the country the cat has opportunity of 
finding mice and other prey, and can always 
rely on milk from the dairy and scraps from 
the kitchen. 

In the city and large towns, the cat must 
be fed, looked after and guarded in its mo- 
ments of freedom. In towns the cat should 
wear a collar or harness on which the name 
of the owner is engraved, although there is 
the serious objection to a collar that it 
breaks the hairs and marks the neck. 

The cat should be kept in clean, comfort- 
able, well ventilated quarters. Clean water 
should be accessible at all times. Milk, the 
traditional diet of the cat, forms one of its 
principal foods. The milk should be fresh; 
sour milk is apt to produce digestive dis- 
turbances. Bread and ordinary crackers 
may be added to the milk with advantage. 
Meat also may be fed occasionally. Fish is 
a favorite diet and should be given from 
time to time. 

Feline diseases are in general similar to 
canine diseases and usually yield to the same 
lines of treatment. 

Addison Blair. 

Buckner, IIl. 
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Feline A\uricular Mange 


leptiform disease, auricular scabies, 

parasitic otitis, otodectic mange or ear 
mange of cats is, by all odds, one of the most 
common affections of these animals. Per- 
haps, by a large number of veterinarians, it 
is not diagnosed ; or, more likely still, its im- 
portance is not fully recognized. Fully 75% 
of all cats, especially the long haired vari- 
eties, are affected with ear mange. It is quite 
contagious, and quickly and easily spreads 
from animal to animal. 

The causative agent of this condition is 
Otodectes cynotis, var. felis, a species of 
mange mite of the family Sarcoptidae, which 
may infest one or both ears of the animal. 

Owing to their size, and the fact that they 
do not burrow, it is often possible to see 
these mites with the naked eye moving slowly 
about in the external auditory canal. A col- 
lection of the debris from an affected ear 
collected with a cotton swab, or microscopi- 
cal examination, will disclose large numbers 
of the parasites. A brief description of Oto- 
dectes may be of interest and useful in mak- 
ing a diagnosis. The microscope field dis- 
closes a parasite which is slightly larger than 
the canine sarcoptic mange mite. The abdo- 
men is lobed posteriorly. Four pairs of legs 
are present, the anterior three being most 
visible due to their projecting considerably 
beyond the margin of the body. All legs are 
marginal and terminated by ambulatory 
suckers on the first, second and third pairs 
of legs in the male, and on the first and sec- 
ond pair in the female. (See Fig. 1.) A 
demonstration of these parasites to the 
owner of the animal is often quite impres- 
sive. 

The irritation due to the invasion of the 
parasites, their puncturing the tissues and 
feeding on the serum, sets up an otorrhea of 
the external auditory canal, which, among 
“other sequences, interferes with the normal 
production and disposition of earwax. As a 
result, an adherent, soot-colored powder and 
a fetid wax with other detritis and scales 


[ie CONDITION of otacariasis, epi- 
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will be seen in the aural cavity. Ulcerations 
of the canal and granulation tissue may de- 
velop in cases of long standing. 

The affected animal shows symptoms of 
pronounced pruritus which leads to scratch- 
ing the affected part, resulting in excoriation 
and bleeding, loss of hair, dermatitis and 
abrasions of surrounding parts. Epilepti- 
form seizures are not an infrequent accom- 
paniment; in fact, so-called “fits’’ in cats 
are most often caused by these parasitic 
invasions ; thus, failure to diagnose the con- 
dition often leads to improper treatment of 
the patient. If the animal is kept in warm 
surroundings, the warmth has a stimulating 
effect to the parasites and the epileptiform 
spasms become more numerous and pro- 
nounced, resulting in a sullen, ill-tempered 
animal. Shaking of the head is a marked 
manifestation and examination is resented. 
A severe sequel, a result of neglecting treat-f 
ment, is cerebral complications, manifested 
by the patient walking in circles with the 
most severely affected ear towards the center. 


The treatment is relatively simple if the 
condition is diagnosed early and correctly. 
An extensive and complete cleanup of the 
entire external auditory canal is the prelim- 
inary step. An aid to this end is the appli- 
cation of hydrogen peroxide which loosens 
up the debris and permits its removal with 
a cotton swab more easily. The swab should 
be rotated as it enters the deeper parts. One 
of the following preparations should then be 
administered twice daily: One part carbon- 
tetrachloride and three parts castor oil, 
which may be alternated every other treat- 
ment, with one part chloroform and _ nine 
parts castor oil. In cases presenting con- 
siderable suppuration beneficial results have 
been obtained by first cleansing the ear thor- 
oughly with a cotton swab, which has been 
immersed in ether instead of olive oil, fol- 
lowed by the application of boric acid to 
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the affected part. When the suppuration has 
been satisfactorily overcome, the following 
prescription may be instilled : 


Tincturae metaphen 
Glycerini 
Spiritus aetheris nitrosi 
M. ft. solutio 
Sig.: Inject into external auditory canal 
twice daily. 


51. 
z IV. 
z IV. 


CHO Sonviz. 
ny 


Qocaccres Crworrs 
Vanier Fétis Cari) 


ANovir FéracE 
Tanenw SR er4 SREUMEN. 


S76. 4 


After the injection, the canal should be 
closed for five to ten minutes with.a pledget 
of cotton. This is to delay the evaporation 
of the ether. The ether causes the remedy to 
penetrate the waxy lining of the canal which 
contains the parasites. 


Numerous cases of this condition have 
been observed among the small animal pa- 
tients at the veterinary clinic of the Kansas 
State College. The one of recent occurrence, 
hereinafter described, is illustrative. 

A black, female kitten, age approximately 
six months was brought in with a history of 
epileptiform seizures occurring as frequently 
as a dozen times daily. The owner had been 
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treating the animal for fleas and internal 
parasites, with no apparent benefit. The 
symptoms were inappetence, ill-temper, de- 
pressed attitude, pronounced shaking of the 
head and an offensive odor. 


Upon examination both ears were seen to 
be literally filled with fetid discharge. The 
microscope revealed a smear of the detritus 
to be teeming with Otodectes. 


The treatment consisted in first loosening 
the debris with hydrogen peroxide, followed 
by swabbing thoroughly with a cotton swab 
immersed in olive oil. The following prepa- 
ration was applied twice daily with massage : 
One part carbontetrachloride and three parts 
castor oil, alternated with one part chloro- 
form and nine parts olive oil. 


After following this prescribed method of 
treatment for five days, the patient made an 
uneventful recovery and was discharged 
from the clinic. 

In conclusion it is desired to emphasize 
two factors of utmost importance: first, that 
otorrhea produced by these parasites is in 
the majority of cases the cause of spasmodic 
fits in cats, and second, that correct diag- 
nosis is vital. 
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A\ Veterinary Jaunt in China 


ESTERN influence has awakened 

W\ the large Chinese cities to a reali- 

zation of the importance of dairy 
products in the diet. Until quite recently 
very little milk has been produced in China, 
and such as was available came from ques- 
tionable sources and was really unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Recently cattle have been 
imported from the United States and Aus- 
tralia, and the introduction of modern dairy 
equipment has revolutionized the industry. 

Chinese dairymen lacking knowledge of 
cattle breeding and performance, purchased 
many young, nondescript, dairy animals as 
their foundation stock. During the past 
few years, however they have purchased 
stock from some of our famous dairy farms 
on the Pacific coasts, such as the Millbrae 
Dairy Farms and the Carnation Dairy. 

The writer had the privilege of accom- 
panying a shipment of dairy cattle to China 
during the summer of 1933. Shanghai bound 
with 25 head of prospective mothers sounds 
very adventurous, but when one refers to 
the bovine species it represents many prob- 
lems and endless work as well. Loading, 
confining, sheltering, feeding, watering and 
general care for 29 days requires consider- 
able thought, if the animals are to reach 
their destination in the best of condition. 

These 25 pregnant Holstein heifers were 
purchased from the Millbrae Dairy Farms, 
a tuberculosis accredited and Bang’s disease 
free herd. The animals were selected as to 
type, ruggedness, and color; the black Hol- 
steins being the more desirable as pigmenta- 
tion resists the penetrating heat rays of the 
semi-tropical sun of central China. 

These cattle were placed aboard ship by 
means of a loading box, a shute with swing- 
ing doors on each end suspended by cables. 
The animals were confined in well-con- 
structed sheds on the deck, amidship. The 
sheds were made secure to prevent being 
washed overboard in rough weather. Each 
animal was given ample room for bedding 
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down with a board partition between her 
and the next. A manger was constructed in 
front of the sheds. The animals behaved 
nicely while being loaded, with the excep- 
tion of one lively heifer that apparently <is- 
liked the idea of having her offspring born 
in China. During her bad behavior she 
knocked down several longshoremen and 
attempted to end it all, by leaping into San 
Francisco bay. However, her efforts were 
futile—she calved in China. 

Cattle are susceptible to nausea marina or 
“sea sickness.” The first few days at sea 
the ship rolled and pitched and some of 
these cows, while in the process of regurgi- 
tation, would cast the bolus from their 
mouths along with a good quantity of mac- 
erated and partially digested food. This 
occurred for some days and the affected 
animals became gaunt and drawn. Small 
quantities of feed offered several times dur- 
ing the day soon ameliorated the condition. 
However, constipation followed but re- 
sponded to treatment and laxative feed. 
Routine feeding was carried out to meet the 
individual requirements. Alfalfa and oat 
hay were fed alternately twice daily. Laxa- 
tive feeds were employed weekly or when 
the animals were slightly off-feed or not do- 
ing well. It was practically impossible to 
keep any data as to the amount of water 
consumed, as individuals varied consider- 
ably from day to day. Each animal was 
given as much water three times daily as it 
would consume. It was noticed that some 
seemed to take a good fill of water and then 
drink lightly for a few days. 

Shade and shelter were constantly regu- 
lated to conform to changing weather con- 
ditions and change in the position of the 
sun during the course of the day and of 
variations of temperature as the ship 
coursed through various air and water cur- 
rents. Off the coast of Japan the heat was 
terrific; the heifers stopped eating, con- 
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sumed large volumes of water and spent 
most of their time panting. It was encour- 
aging to see the animals eat after they had 
been cooled off by turning salt water on 
them; this was done several times during 
the day. The nights were slightly cooler 
thus eliminating the danger of respiratory 
complications. It was found that salt water 
used for cooling the animals also cleaned 
them very efficiently, bleached the white 
areas and removed all stains of urine and 
fecal matter. 

Delivering a calf on the high seas has its 


| disadvantages. The constant roll of the ship 


and insufficient elbow room are hindering 
factors. However, with the assistance of 
husky seamen to supply the necessary trac- 


f tion the task was achieved. Calving was 


quite a novel event for seamen and the calf 
was but a few hours old when some of them 
began offering it hay, apples, tobacco, etc. 
The captain insisted that the calf—a bull— 
be christened, and “Somerville Pacifico,” af- 
ter ship and ocean, was bestowed upon it 
with all the celebrations of a regular old- 
time christening. 

Breaking a heifer to milk at sea is not 
described in textbooks but is not difficult, 
especially if the sea is rolling, in which case 
the animal dares not kick for fear of being 
thrown off balance and she soon becomes 
accustomed to the procedure. 

The cow has an underestimated olefactory 
sensitivity which was manifested by rest- 
lessness when land was sighted. While cruis- 
ing past the Formosa Islands most of the 
heifers greeted the Islanders with their 
characteristic “moos.” The island fishermen 
must have thought the ship equipped with a 
new type of fog horn. 

When the ship reached Shanghai she was 
covered with swarming Chinese venders, 
offering everything imaginable for sale be- 
fore she had made fast midstream of the 
Yangtze Kiang. Dentists, doctors, barbers, 
tailors, and agents for all professions except 
the veterinary, were represented. The 
strangely and scantily clad creatures fright- 
ened the cattle and it was necessary to cover 
them to prevent stampeding. You can imag- 
ine the mental state of the writer as he pic- 
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tured the cattle being unloaded by these 
Chinese longshoremen who spoke very little 
English. The very sight of them would 
stampede the most phlegmatic milk cow let 
alone a bunch of excited pregnant heifers. 

It was quite a relief and a treat as well, 
to see my friend, Dr. F. C. Love, K. S. C. 
31, director and veterinarian of the Shang- 
hai Dairy Farms, come aboard. The news 
that a crew from the dairy were to assist 
with the unloading had a consoling effect. 
The unloading was accomplished by Doctor 
Love and myself doing most of the work, 
as the cattle were too fast for the slow mov- 


Fig. 1. Quarantine ward of one of China’s 
ancient temples. 

ing Chinese. The excitable heifer that had 

attempted to jump ship in San Francisco 

was given two ounces of chloral hydrate per 

rectum and she walked into the loading box 

like a drunken mariner, seemingly perfectly 


Fig. 2. Chinese coolie driving his hog to 
slaughter. Note enlarged abdomen typical of 
Chinese hogs. 


contented with her surroundings. The cat- 
tle were transported by truck and placed in 
an ancient temple (Figure 1) for quaran- 
tine. 

The modernity of some of the Chinese 
dairies is surprising. The milking barns and 
the facilites for handling milk are up to the 
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minute. Sanitation and hygiene are the 
greatest problems. It seems that it is the 
one point that can not be drilled into the 
coolie laborer, and one must be constantly 
on guard to keep down the bacterial count. 

Infectious and contagious diseases are in- 
numerable and the disease control problems 
are complex, because of the concentration of 
animals on small acreage. At some dairies 
the cattle never leave the barn for want of 
space. The presence of Vibrio cholerae, En- 
tamoeba histolytica, Eberthella typhi, and 
other conditions too numerous to mention, 





Fig. 3. Only silo in Shanghai. 


that are water born, necessitates the boiling 
of water for general dairy use as well as for 
human consumption. Rinderpest, contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, anthrax, tuberculosis, 
and foot-and-mouth disease are ever pres- 
ent. Every prophylactic measure and every 
known treatment is used to control them. 
Swine are scattered profusely throughout 
China. Most of the wealthy families sup- 
port one or two sows, each junk also has its 
pig aboard. A pig is purchased and thrown 
aboard where it lives like a ship rat. Eager 
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eyes watch its development until the day 
of feast. A peculiar condition exists among 
most of the pigs observed by the writer. 
The abdominal circumference is greatly in- 





Fig. 4. A Chinese “tractor.” 


creased, flaccid, and pendulous, suggesting 
ascites. This condition may be due to the 
large amount of liquid feed consumed and 
lack of exercise, or perhaps it may be due 
to parasitism (Figure 2). 

The veterinary profession is slowly being 
recognized in China. The general practi- 
tioner, however, has not established himself. 
The financial status of the average Chinese 
family can not afford even the lowest veter- 
inary fee; further unfavorable termination 
of pathological conditions merely shorten 
the period of fasting for Chinese families. 
Animals dead of any disease are usually 
eaten. The veterinarians in China are all 
engaged by contract or occupy government 
project positions. In a recent outbreak of 
anthrax in Manchuria innumerable Chinese 
and Russians succumbed following feasting 
on animals dead of this disease. Remains of 
such feasts were disposed of in the Nekiang 
with the result that 2000 head of cattle 
along the river died of anthrax. In many 
places along the river’s course entire herds 
of cattle were annihilated. 

After a pleasant return voyage Califor- 
nia’s shores were a welcome sight. A China 
trip is immensely interesting and enjoyable; 
affording a study of contrasts. China is suf- 
fering losses of livestock from every known 
plague. Nothing apparently seems to be 
done about it and the remarkable thing is 
that there are any cattle at all there. 
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Wil 


R zoe is an acute, infectious, con- 








tagious disease of the nervous sys- 
tem to which man and all other 
mammals are susceptible. Some lower ver- 
tebrates (reptiles) are immune. Fowls 
have a fairly high degree of immunity. 
The disease is characterized by nervous 
irritability or symptoms of paralysis. It 
is caused by a filterable virus, and in 
most cases it is transmitted by the bite 
of an infected animal. The disease is 
nearly always fatal, and among the few 
reported cases that have recovered there is 
possibility of mistaken diagnosis. 

Rabies has been known ever since the 
time of Aristotle. The canine family in 
most countries constitutes the chief natu- 
ral reservoir of infection, although this 
unsavory distinction is held by the bat 


|in Brazil and by a small rodent in South 


In fact, the disease was long 
to occur spontaneously in 
canines. Even as late as 1892, J. Russell 
Manning’ wrote that dogs, wolves, 
foxes and cats were all subject to spon- 
taneous generation of the disease. 

Only in recent years has it been proved 
that the dog, man’s best friend, could be 
a safe friend and was not responsible for 
spontaneously originating this frightful 
disease and transmitting it to his master 
and to his fellow creatures. All species 
of mammals, when infected, are capable 
of transmitting the disease to others. 
There is no doubt that mankind is re- 
ceiving a great deal of protection from 
the prophylactic vaccination of dogs 
against rabies. The disease is being kept 
so well under control that the average 
person seldom thinks of it and fails to 
realize the importance of the disease until 
some relative or friend is exposed and 
has to take the Pasteur treatment; not a 
pleasant ordeal, that sometimes leaves 
bad after effects—of nervous disturb- 


Africa. 
thought 


1The illustrated Stock Doctor and Live-Stock Ency- 
clopedia, 





We Eradicate Rabies? 


By L. E. McGEE, 
Moultrie, Georgia. 


ances. Occasionally a person dies of 
rabies even after treatment. 

The dog is responsible for most of the 
cases of rabies except in Brazil and South 
Africa, for the reason that the infection 
is usually communicated by a bite and 
biting is the dog’s natural means of de- 
fense and offense. Furthermore, the con- 
ditions under which dogs are usually 
kept, unconfined by fences or otherwise, 
facilitate the spread of the disease by this 
animal, which is more likely than others 
to come in contact with other animals 
when infected. About 80% of all cases of 
rabies occurs in dogs. About 30% of the 
dogs exposed are infected, while only 
about 16% of exposed persons are in- 
fected; other animals vary somewhat in 
susceptibility. In herbivora the suscep- 
tibility is practically 100%. One dog—an 
extreme case—is known to have traveled 
147 miles and to have bitten 93 other 
dogs. Unless some means are taken to 
control such animals, a great number of 
people will be exposed. 

By his great discovery, Pasteur was 
able to reduce the number of deaths to 
0.85% of exposed persons who take the 
Pasteur treatment. With the improved 
methods of preparation of the vaccine, 
that have been evolved since Pasteur’s 
time, the failures of this prophylactic 
have been reduced to about 0.2% or 
0.3%. Further improvement seems un- 
likely. 

Most diseases may be classified as 
either preventable, controllable, or eradi- 
cable. The latter is by far the most de- 
sirable, especially if the disease is an 
incurable one. Intelligent people have 
no doubt that there is such a disease as 
rabies and that it is incurable after the 
patient develops symptoms. There are, 
however, poorly informed persons who 
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have denied the existence of rabies. Such 
remarks are misleading and cause oppo- 
sition to any control measures. 

-There is no question about the feasi- 
bility of rabies’ eradication. It has been 
accomplished in the British Isles and in 
the Scandinavian countries. England has 
been free of rabies since 1903. A recent 
article in The Veterinary Record (London) 
states: 

“Fortunately for everyone, rabies, to all 
intents and purposes, is extinct in this 
country and except for the occurrence of 
a sporadic human case now and then, the 
origin of which when discovered is found 
to be caused by a bite or injury from an 
animal abroad, we rarely hear anything 
about it.” Seventy-five to 100 years ago 
every issue of The Veterinarian published in 
the same city, chronicled the death of 
persons and the loss of animals from 
rabies. 

There is a valid argument that eradica- 
tion of rabies could be more easily accom- 
plished in England than in this country, 
since the area is so much smaller and the 
dogs are kept better controlled. At the 
same time it is to be remembered that 
rabies was eradicated there before the 
use of formalized antirabic vaccine, 
which made the preventive vaccination of 
dogs against rabies practical. 

The use of formalized vaccine as a pre- 
ventive vaccination against rabies has 
been proved beneficial, when used in 
either one injection or two injections an- 
nually. French veterinarians recommend 
two injections; the second one three 
weeks after the first. The dose for extra 
large dogs is 10cc the first inoculation and 
20cc for the second (the dosage is com- 
paratively less for smaller dogs). Dogs 
vaccinated by this method are able to re- 
sist intra-ocular injections of street virus 
at six and twelve months after vaccina- 
tion while check animals die. It has been 
found that animals immunized by two in- 
oculations once can be immunized each 
succeeding year by a single inoculation. 

The preventive vaccination, like the 
treatment, is not 100% efficient. But it 
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reduces the number of cases to so great 
an extent that it will go a long way 
towards eradicating the disease. Experi- 
mental results on a large scale have war- 
ranted its use. 

In Tokio, Japan, 204,310 dogs were 
vaccinated and among them only 112 
cases occurred, while in a similar number 
of unvaccinated dogs, 4,275 cases oc- 
curred. 

In Georgia, in 1924, there were 509 
cases of rabies reported in animals and 
2,569 persons received anti-rabic treat- 
ment. The city of Atlanta, a very heavily 
infected area, by resorting to the preven- 
tive vaccination and rigid control of stray 
dogs, is practically free of rabies at the 
present time except for animals brought 
from the surrounding infected area. 

From personal experience last year in 
the clinic of the Veterinary Division of 
the University of Georgia, at Athens, we 
found that the disease could be kept un- 
der control within the city by requiring 
all dogs to be vaccinated. There were no 
restrictions placed on the surrounding 
area, and the cases from there were nu- 
merous. 

The disease was prevalent in Connec- 
ticut in 1922. A law was enacted in that 
year requiring that all dogs that had not 
received anti-rabic vaccination should be 
destroyed; all dogs that were bitten by 
any other dog should be destroyed, if 
treatment was not started within three 
days, and if treated must be held in quar- 
antine until released by the commissioner 
of domestic animals. As a result, Con- 
necticut is now free of rabies, but it will 
be difficult to remain free without trouble- 
some quarantine laws against dogs enter- 
ing the state. 

The War Department, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Surgeon General 
under letter of instruction dated May 14, 
1928, authorized all dogs in eight differ- 
ent army posts to be vaccinated. This 
work was started in 1929 and the records 
for the four years following show that 
6,441 dogs were vaccinated with only five 
cases of rabies occurring. It is interest- 
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ing to note that the last two years no 
cases were reported among vaccinated 
dogs. There is no doubt that if the preva- 
lence of the disease all over the country 
could be reduced proportionately it would 
soon be under complete control. : 

From the results obtained the public 
cannot say with reference to rabies, “Let 
the medical profession or scientist show 
us the cause of this disease and how it 
may be prevented and we will do the 
rest.” The conclusive evidence is already 
demonstrated as to how the disease can 
be eradicated. All that is necessary is 
to carry out well-understood plans. 

A feasible plan would be: 

First, it should include the entire coun- 
try. No one state or municipality can 
eradicate and remain disease-free perma- 
nently without extraordinary quarantine 
measures. 

Second: All dogs should be licensed 
and some means of identification placed 
on them. It is too easy to place the col- 
lar of a dog that has died on a pup that 
has not been vaccinated to depend on col- 
lar tags for identification. The disease is 
but rarely communicated by other ani- 
mals and in this country will not maintain 
itself if eliminated from dogs. 

Third: All licensed dogs should be 
given the prophylactic rabies vaccination 
by veterinarians, accredited to do the 
work. There is still some investigation that 
could be done on determining the proper 
dosage. Experiments have shown that 
in the past the dosage used in many cases 
has been too small, The French method 
of two injections the first time a dog is 
immunized and one injection each year 
thereafter seems to be the best so far 
used. 

Fourth: All dogs for which the own- 
ers have not procured a license should be 
destroyed after giving due notice. 

Fifth: All dogs or other animals that 
are bitten by an animal suspected of be- 
ing rabid should be treated, starting 
within three days after the bite, and 
should be quarantined for six months. If 
there is no intention of treating the ani- 
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mal, it should be destroyed soon after it 
is bitten. A veterinarian should deter- 
mine from the nature of the bite whether 
or not it is advisable to treat the animal. 
If the animal be a cow or goat, the use 
of the milk should be prohibited for a 
period of six months either for human or 
animal consumption, for the reason that 
the virus can be eliminated through the 
milk. 

Sixth: A vigorous effort should be 
made to destroy all wolves, since they 
are just as susceptible to the disease as 
dogs and readily transmit it. 

In conclusion, we might say that, 
while it is true that by preventive vac- 
cination those who desire to do so may 
control the disease in their own animals, 
it is deplorable that a country as high on 
the scale of civilization as this country 
claims to be, should let such a serious 
malady continue when eradication may 
be achieved so easily and so profitably. 


FF... 2 


Some Considerations in 


Small Animal Restraint 


ETERINARY practitioners are con- 
fronted with many problems of re- 


straint for small animals possibly not 
all of which are given enough serious con- 
sideration. The subject of restraint, when 
arising, seems always to refer to large ani- 
mals, horses and cattle, but just as surely as 
there are bad actors among horses and cows 
so there are among the smaller animals and 
with them the practitioner has the same 
problems in even more variety. 

While the small animal practitioner gener- 
ally handles patients that are tractable and 
well trained there are certain routine pro- 
cedures necessary, since almost all dogs and 
cats will fight on occasion. Moreover, some 
patients, classed as small animals, are large, 
perfectly capable of taking care of them- 
selves. Some are even vicious. Because a 
dog weighs less than a man, it certainly does 
not follow that it can’t make it plenty dis- 
agreeable, embarrassing and dangerous for 
one attempting treatment. The problem of 
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satisfactory control and restraint, consider- 
ing both the animal and the doctor handling 
him, is paramount. 

. We can hope to mention but a few of 
the means that have proved their worth. 
Our purpose here is to discuss briefly meth- 
ods of restraint that are practically applica- 
ble and thereby bring the subject to the fore 
for consideration. These methods become 
graphic and show the worth of proper re- 
straint only on demonstration; yet descrip- 








Fig. 1. A tub, as shown, fills a need in the 

treatment room. It serves as a helpful re- 

straining conveniece and it provides a method 

for keeping the room clean, and dry and thus 
free of offensive odors. 


tion of them must serve here, and it is 
hoped may be of value. 

Those most embarrassing moments in re- 
straint usually come when the owner is pres- 
ent, perhaps for his first visit, and the first 
impression, made at this time, may mean 
either the retention or the loss of a client. 
The doctor meets his patient for the first 
time, an innocent appearing and _ likeable 
German Shepard or Chow Chow pup. Swell 
little guy, but out of humor with the world 
generally today because that choice bit of 
meat found in the garbage can the day be- 
fore, combined with a toothsome bit of candy 
and some delicious nut cake, aren’t agreeing 
so well together. The veterinarian may de- 
cide immediately that the patient is a good 
fellow and thereby come to serious error. 
He had better at all times question his first 
judgment and wait until he becomes better 
acquainted before taking chances. 

An owner is usually willing and some are 
even anxious to assist you with the dog, to 
lift it to the examination table and to keep 
a restraining hand on the head of the pet 
during the course of an initial examination. 
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This facilitates the examination and control 
without brute force. It also enables the cli- 
nician to become better acquainted with his 
client and to obtain in more exact detail the 
history of the animal’s condition. In this 
manner the doctor has the best opportunity 
to judge the disposition of his patient and 
he is generally handled with the least possi- 
ble commotion. The pup is usually better 
behaved in the presence of his owner than 
in his absence. 

Moving an animal too large to carry, or 
one that the clinician does not wish to carry, 
may best be done by means of a small rope. 
‘A sash cord about three or four feet long 
serves very well. A tight loop is made at 
one end and a slip knot around the neck is 


Fig. 2. Satisfactory restraint of an animal for 


intravenous injection. Note position of as- 

sistant’s hands—so placed as to prevent the 
least possible movement. 

as good a means as any and as quickly 

slipped off and on an animal; at the same 

time it is secure enough. 

The fighting and antics an excited dog 
goes through during the course of simple 
treatment, such as dosing with liquid medi- 
cine or pills, is often enough to ruin an oth- 
erwise pleasant disposition or serve to en- 
large the profane vocabulary of a mild-tem- 
pered, even-dispositioned practitioner. Such 
confused, struggling, angry dogs are diffi- 
cult under the best of circumstances. Here 
surely is a question worthy of anyone inter- 
ested. A number of methods suggest them- 
selves, anyone of which may serve depend- 
ing on the degree of excitation of the pa- 
tient. 

One which will serve the purpose and 
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HANDLING AND CONTROL OF THE DOG 


No. 1. In carrying a dog grasp the neck with one hand and the sternum with the 
other. This is the safe handy way to carry a dog unless he has broken ribs. 

No. 2. The safe, easy way to hold a dog when giving a hypodermic or examining 
a wound. Have your assistant grasp the neck with one hand, thumb braced over 
the nose and fingers inserted between the mandibles with the other. The dog can- 
not bite or get his head loose. 

No. 3. For dressing wounds, applying casts, etc., place the dog on a table after 
muzzling and by holding the feet with the hands it is possible by exerting elbow 
and arm pressure to control any struggling. 
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might even be recommended wholeheartedly 
is the use of a tub in the work or treatment 
room. A narrow, flat bottom tub (Fig. 1), 
five feet long by two feet three inches wide 
‘and two feet deep, with a center drain, may 
be mounted fourteen inches above the floor, 
or so that the rim of the tub reaches about 
three feet two inches from the floor. The 
height can be regulated to suit the height of 
the man that is going to use the tub. Water 
connections should be over this tub and a 
drain board, of the kitchen variety, on each 
end serve a good purpose. The patient, 
with the small rope on his neck, as previ- 
ously described, is placed in a standing po- 
sition in the tub. The rope is then drawn 
through a ring fastened on the wall just 
above the tub’s rim and secured above on a 
peg within easy reach. This will serve to 
hold the animal in the tub and close to the 
side. The dog is not likely to get out of 
control here and can be given an enema, 
wounds irrigated, or medicine given with 
the least amount of trouble. The danger of 
the animal inflicting injury to himself or his 
unacknowledged benefactor is also mini- 
mized. Other salient considerations are the 
ease of cleaning up after treatment, and the 
advantage of keeping the work room clean 
and dry. 

Even with the best of facilities, of rope 
ties, and man power, occasionally there 
comes a patient that does his level best to 
wreck everything in sight. This patient had 
better not be handled at all or only after 
drugging. With the large number of excel- 
lent sedatives and narcotizing agents at hand 
it seems the height of folly for the practi- 
tioner to risk life and limb with such a crit- 
ter. A small dose of morphine sulphate or 
Nembutal (sodium pento-barbital) injected 
under the portion of the hide that offers the 
least danger, serves an excellent purpose. 
The oral administration through feed, or 
manually, of one of the barbital group of 
somnifacients also renders a patient quiet 
and uncomplaining. They and others are to 
be commended for daily use. 


When minor surgical procedure is in- 
volved restraint is even of greater moment. 
Such conditions as eye ulcerations, tooth ex- 
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traction, tooth scaling, bone setting, and 
many other processes that require surgery 
may be done with more ease and better tech- 
nic if the animal is pfoperly controlled. In 
most of these cases general anesthesia is not 
practiced, when it is the preferred procedure. 
A poor, frightened, struggling canine pa- 
tient is most assuredly anything but a de- 
sirable surgical subject and since we have 
methods to relieve pain and promote quict, 
without harm to the patient they should be 
used routinely. Local anesthesia and nerve 
block are in wide use and favor and are to 
be encouraged, but many times they fail to 
control the subject. In such cases general 
anesthesia is indicated. Its use is practical; 
the satisfaction to the owner and operator, 
and the benefit to the patient justifies the 
added expense. Its use constitutes a major 
restraining measure. 

Methods of holding an animal for intra- 
venous therapy vary widely. One having 
much in its favor is that shown in the ac- 
companying illustration (Fig. 2). The ani- 
mal’s front legs are secured to one side 
of the table and his head and neck to the 
other side. The lower hind leg is also se- 
cured to the table. The assistant now has 
only the hinder part and the uppermost hind 
leg of the animal to worry about. By plac- 
ing his left arm across the flank of the ani- 
mal, tied in left lateral recumbency, he can 
extend and fix the stifle by grasping it in 
his left hand. His right hand is free to 
manipulate the hock, minimize movement 
in the leg and compress the saphenous vein. 
This will allow for the least possible move- 
ment in the leg and consequently least likeli- 
hood of jerking the needle from the small 
vein. 

The restraint for other treatment, for 
x-ray therapy, the time and indications for 
tieing an animal are all matters of major 
interest that well deserve thought and dis- 
cussion among groups of veterinarians. 
These methods may be demonstrated, tried 
and applied with modifications to suit the 
particular practitioner’s circumstance with 
advantage and profit. 

R. L. Anderes. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Professional Diary 


ANY organizations and officials 
M are required by law, regulations 
or precedent to keep a day by day 
written record of their activities. Thus 
all ships keep a log in which certain per- 
tinent information is entered each day. 
Military organizations likewise must pre- 
serve in a daily record certain matters 
concerning the organization, and the reg- 
imental history of each regiment in our 
army contains a complete record of every- 
thing that has happened to that organ- 
ization each day since its organization. 
A number of such histories go clear back 
to the Revolutionary War, containing a 
day by day record of every change in per- 
sonnel, every furlough, leave of absence, 
illness and death in the organization and 
every activity in which it has been con- 
cerned. Such records are considered in- 
dispensable. Many officials and official 
organizations, such as courts, are also re- 
quired by law or precedent to keep a 
daily record. Important personages, too, 
and many not so important, keep per- 
sonal diaries of their lives and works. 
The practice has much to commend it. 
A veterinarian’s practice is important 
to him and amply justifies keeping an ac- 
curate daily written record of it. The 
failure to keep such a record has proved 
costly numberless times; but there is no 
record such a record having been dis- 
advantageous. Formerly, damage suits 
growing out of the loss of hogs after anti- 
hog cholera vaccination were far more 
common than now, but they still occur. 
Usually the manufacturer was able to 
avoid responsibility because of his very 
complete records of tests under official 
supervision, and of the use of a part of 
the same batch of serum and/or virus by 
others without loss. The juries were 
usually confused by the issue and unable 
to determine the cause of the loss and in 
most cases decided the case upon the suf- 
ficiency of the records kept by the vet- 
erinarian. If he had a record of the day 
the work was done, the number, weight 
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and condition of the hogs, the amount 
and kind of serum and virus used and 
the serial number and expiration date, 
the inference seemed to be that he was a 
careful man and had probably done his 
professional work with equal care and 
was not blamable for the result. If, on 
the other hand, the veterinarian had not 
kept a written record of all essential facts 
in connection with the vaccination, the 
inference usually has been that he was 
careless, indifferent and incompetent also 
in professional work and was probably to 
blame for the untoward result. 

When animals are left in the care of a 
veterinarian for treatment, observation, 
boarding or other purposes, the condi- 
tions of a contract obtain. This contract 
may be written, verbal or implied, but in 
any case, and in every case, there is a 
contractual obligation on both parties— 
the owner of the animal and the veteri- 
narian. No one who has ever had any 
experience with a dispute arising as to 
the terms of a contract need to be told 


of the superiority of the written contract 


over the other kinds. A written contract 
need not be a lengthy or complicated 
document made up for each case. Ordi- 
nary requirements are met by a state- 
ment of the conditions under which ani- 
mals are received by veterinarian and the 
terms of payment, printed on record 
cards, provided the record card is filled 
out for each patient, and it is shown the 
owner or a copy given to him. 

Aside from their value as legal evi- 
dence in litigation, case records are im- 
portant for reference to previous trans- 
actions where no controversy impends. 
In the veterinary practice, a complete 
case record should include: 

Printed letterhead of the establishment. 

Serial number and date. 

Owner’s name, address and telephone 

number. ; 

Complete description of the patient. 

All available history of the case. 

Symptoms. 

Diagnosis or tentative diagnosis. 

Prognosis. 
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Complete treatment and result. 

Date of discharge, or of death, and 

Disposal of the carcass. 

All this information should be exact 
and in detail, so as to prevent misunder- 
- standings at a later date. If prescriptions 
are issued, a copy should accompany the 
case sheet. If an animal is allowed to re- 
main in the establishment for any length 
of time over one day, complete daily 
treatments should be entered on the case 
sheet or on another form especially for 
this purpose. The charges should also be 
entered on the record as well as on the 
books in order that the charges for a cer- 
tain article purchased on various occa- 
sions may coincide. 

Such records may serve other purposes 
than those for which they were intended. 
A man accused of bank robbery in Den- 
ver testified that on the day on which the 
crime was committed, he was in Man- 
hattan, and had presented a German 
shepherd dog for treatment at the vet- 
erinary clinic of the Kansas State Col- 
lege. Complete case records at the clinic 
enabled the authorities to verify the ac- 
cused’s alibi and he was freed of suspi- 
cion. 

Complete records are indispensable to 
the proper handling of cases or herds that 
are expected or may require treatment 
over a prolonged period. No memory is 
retentive enough for this class of work; 
to depend upon memory alone is to do 
the patient and its owner injustice. The 
control of sterility or the eradication of 
Bang’s disease, or of tuberculosis or pul- 
lorum disease or handling distemper in 
kennels are examples of work where 
practitioners must often fall and fall hard 
without the guidance of a complete writ- 
ten record. 

A set of books in which detailed ac- 
counts of money paid out for materials, 
etc., is kept as well as an account of all 
receipts and the service or merchandise 
for which they are received. Service 
charges should also be entered there. 
This is an invaluable aid in determining 
the cost of practicing, the amount of 
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profits, and the amount of collections for 
given periods of time. Monthly and an- 
nual inventories should be taken of drugs 
and other supplies, and a complete record 
kept of them. If in any event a vet- 
erinarian should desire to sell his prac- 
tice, a glance at his books would indi- 
cate the value of the practice and the pos- 
sibilities for the purchaser. This system 
of bookkeeping also obviates considerable 
difficulty in preparing an income tax 
return. 

Autopsies are another indication for 
concise and complete records. Detailed 
accounts of all pathological postmortem 
findings should be recorded together 
with the name and address of the owner, 
description of the animal, the symptoms 
if known and all obtainable history. 
Many a neighborhood grievance has been 
settled by a postmortem examination. 
Suspected poisonings are many times 
eliminated when an autopsy supplements 
the clinical symptoms which alone were 
inadequate for a diagnosis. Some dis- 
eases running a chronic course with sud- 
den acute manifestations, such as canine 
typhus, resemble poisonings, and an au- 
topsy with chemical analysis of the blood 
and stomach and intestinal contents may 
confirm or change a diagnosis. In these 
cases detailed reports should be kept to 
prevent misinterpretation later. 

A good many women enter a veterina- 
rian’s office saying, “Last summer I 
brought my little dog up here and you 
gave me some little pills. She is acting 
the same way now, so I came for some 
more of the same pills.” This is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence. In a case 
of this type, a careful examination should 
be made of the animal to determine the 
condition present and the animal treated 
accordingly. However, there may be 
trouble if the ailment is the same, and 
this time pink pills are given whereas 
before they were white. The written rec- 
ord avoids this pitfall. 

An individual wishing to purchase a 
dairy cow may want to know if that ani- 
mal has previously been tested for tuber- 
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culosis or abortion. References to case 
records would confirm or disprove the 
owner’s statement as to the administra- 
tion and results of such tests. 

In a case of doubt as to whether or not 
to administer a foreign protein to an ani- 
mal because of the likelihood of anaphy- 
lactic shock, one may refer to case rec- 
ords to determine if at any time pre- 
viously a foreign protein had been given 
to the animal. The information may pre- 
vent severe symptoms of anaphylaxis, 
even death of the patient, and probably 
save the veterinarian in charge a good 
deal of embarrassment or expense. 

For the protection of the veterinarian, 
case records are unquestionably a great 
benefit. In a case in which a veterinarian 
is called upon to vaccinate a group of 
animals and several days or weeks later 
some of the individuals “break” the prac- 
titioner may look through his records and 
determine the number of animals he vac- 
cinated and the number in the group at 
the time of the break. The usual out- 


come is that the “breaks” are unvacci- 
nated animals added to the group since 
vaccination, or not all the herd was pre- 


sented for vaccination. In this instance, 
the veterinarian is entirely freed of re- 
sponsibility for the losses. Without a 
record he is condemned unhesitatingly. 

A well-made and complete set of case 
records is a better reference than a text- 
book. It shows in black and white the 
personal experiences and procedures and 
results of various treatments during one’s 
practice. It and it alone makes all the 
practitioner’s experience available to him, 
without it 90% of his experience is lost 
to him through lapse of memory and the 
man who boasts of 20 years’ experience 
may have actually only about two years 
of usable experience. 

A professional diary—a record of his 
professional work is a thing with which 
no conscientious practitioner would care 


to dispense. Louise Sklar. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


Celiosalpingo- 
Oopthecectomy 


The removal of the fallopian tubes and the 
ovaries through an opening in the abdominal 
wall is commonly known as spaying. 

According to Sisson the ovaries in the 
female dog are small, elongated, oval in 
outline and slightly flattened. Each ovary 
is situated a short distance behind or in 
contact with the posterior pole of the cor- 
responding kidney and thus lies at the 
third or fourth lumbar vertebra or about 
halfway between the last rib and the crest 
of the ileum. The right one lies between 
the right of the duodenum and the lateral 
abdominal wall. The left ovary is related 
laterally to the spleen. Each ovary is con- 
cealed in a peritoneal pouch, the bursa 
ovarii, which is continued to the cornu, 
consisting of the mesosalpinx and the 
ligament of the uterus. 

The uterus in the dog has a very short 
body and extremely long, narrow horns. 
In a bitch of medium size, the body is 
about an inch and the cornua each about 
five or six inches long. The horns are of 
uniform diameter, nearly straight, and lie 
entirely within the abdomen. They di- 
verge from the body of the uterus in a 
form of a V toward each kidney. The 
neck of the uterus is very short and has 
a thick muscular coat. If the subject is 
pregnant, the horns of the gravid uterus 
present dilatations and the ampullae 
which contain the fetuses are separated 
by constrictions. 

The following instruments should be 
sterilized for use in the operation: one 
scalpel, two Ferguson’s forceps, one 
shears, one or two curved needles, a 
groove director and linen or silk braided 
sutures. 

Food should be held from the subject 
to be operated upon for twelve to twenty- 
four hours preceding the operation; only 
water being allowed. 

The animal is placed in dorsal position 
on the operating table. An area extending 
from the umbilical eschar to the region of 
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the flank is shaved and _ thoroughly 
cleaned. A reliable disinfectant such as 
tincture of iodine, applied to the surface 
is the best agent for this purpose as it 
penetrates into the cutaneous crevices and 
into the glandular and follicular open- 
ings. General anesthesia is administered. 
This is done by wrapping the mouth care- 
fully, exposing only the nuzzle; the eyes 
being securely covered. Bemis’ anesthe- 
sia cone is placed over the nuzzle, and 
ether given little by little until anesthesia 
is complete. Anesthesia must be induced 
slowly. During the initial period of ad- 
ministration, the patient may hold its 
breath, in which case the anesthesia must 
be withheld until respiration is regular 
before proceeding. The excitement stage 
is characterized by yelping and violent 
struggling, and often by the involuntary 
escape of urine and feces. When the ani- 
mal is completely anesthesized evacuate 
the bladder by pressure. Tip the operat- 
ing table down so the abdominal viscera 
will gravitate toward the thoracic cavity, 
allowing more space for the operator to 
expose the organs. 

Before commencing the operation the 
following should be ready: 

1. A sterilized tray containing the instru- 
ments aforementioned. 

. Roll of cotton to be used as sponge. 

. A basin containing antiseptic for wash- 
ing the hands. 

. Gauze impregnated with boric acid and 
iodoform for packing. 

. One or two rolls of ordinary muslin 
for bandage. 

. Aromatic spirit of ammonia as a resto- 
rative. 

. The hands should be cleaned thorough- 
ly and disinfected. 

An incision is made on the median line 
about half an inch to an inch long imme- 
diately posterior to the umbilical eschar. 
If it is further back it is hard to separate 
the organs in their anterior attachments. 
Carry the incision through the skin, ab- 
dominal muscles and peritoneum, and in- 
sert an oophorectomy hook to withdraw 
the horns of the uterus. One horn being 
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exposed, it is followed until the ovary is 
found. With a little traction, the ovary 
is brought out from the abdominal cavity. 
Artery forceps are then used to clamp the 
organ, one below the ovary and one above 
it. By thrusting back the broad ligament 
with a finger or with a knife, being careful 
not to injure the middle uterine artery, 
the ovary is dissected away from its attach- 
ments. Follow the same method in re- 
moving the second ovary. In either case, 
care must be exercised to see that the 
whole of the ovary is removed or the ani- 
mal is liable to come in estrum thus de 
feating one the objects of the operation. 
Follow both horns of the uterus backward 
to the bifurcation. About half an inch 
from this point where the horns meet, 
clamp with a hemostat. Remove the cornu 
by incising just below the bifurcation of 
the two horns. It is always safe to ligate 
all the stumps to avoid internal hem- 
orrhage. The incised stubs are then put 
back in the abdominal cavity; the ab- 
dominal muscles sutured with catgut, 
using a continuous type of suture, and the 
skin sutured with a braided linen or silk, 
using interrupted sutures. There is no 
set number of sutures; it depends upon 
the size of the wound. Sutures are tight- 
ened just enough to bring the edges of 
the wound together. Gauze impregnated 
with boric acid and iodoform 1 to 9 is 
applied to the wound, then bandaged with 
ordinary muslin. Prognosis is excellent 
provided rigid attention has been paid to 
antisepsis. As a general rule, removal of 
the cutaneous sutures five or seven days 
later completes the treatment. 

This operation violates that general rule 
of surgery and of all treatment that the min- 
imum interference with the animal consis- 
tent with the attainment of the objective 
within the shortest practical time shall be the 
procedure of election; since removal of the 
ovaries alone accomplishes the purpose of 
spaying. 

The chief unfavorable sequelae to be 
feared are: hernia, collapse, peritonitis, 
internal hemorrhage and shock. 


Sison, Pangasinan, P. I. C. L. Adan. 
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Ablation of the 
Mammary Gland 


Ablation or amputation of the mammary 
gland is an operation that may be necessary 
in any of the common domesticated animals, 
but is performed more commonly on the cow 
than on the other animals. 

Indications.—This operation in the cow is 
indicated only in cases in which incurable 
lesions are present in the gland; especially 
lesions septicemic in nature that endanger 
the life of the animal. The etiological fac- 
tors may be lacerated wounds that are slow 
in healing, lesions of gangrenous mastitis, 
malignant or benign tumors that have trans- 
gressed into the glandular tissues, and also 
actinomycotic and botryomycotic lesions of 
such nature as to indicate the operation. The 
latter two are not common, but may be 
present occasionally. : 

Anatomy.—The mammary gland consists 
of two halves. ‘These halves are suspended 
from the abdominal tunic by a medially 
placed double fibrous septum often termed 
the mammary ligament. In addition, there 
are fibrous sheets given off from the exter- 
nal oblique muscles which extend down- 
ward, and form a suspension covering the 
lateral surfaces of the halves. Some writers 
describe anterior and posterior quarters of 
each half, but although they are well marked 
physiologically, there is no septum or other 
visible and anatomical structure that can be 
said to divide the halves into quarters. Each 
so-called “quarter” has a lactiferous sinus, 
into which the secretions of the glandular 
tissue of that quarter converge, and that and 
a fairly individual circulation and nerve sup- 
ply is about the sum of the. anatomical 
separation. 

The mammary gland is very vascular and 
sensitive. The blood and nerve supply en- 
ter the gland at the base of each “quarter,” 
coming from the inguinal canal. The ar- 
terial blood supply is derived from the large 
mammary arteries, which are branches of 
the external pudic arteries. The mammary 
arteries divide at the base of each half into 
two branches which go to the anterior and 
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posterior “quarter” of each half. The ven- 
ous capillaries and small veins form a circle 
at the base of the udder and converge into 
three trunks, the very large subcutaneous 
abdominal, the external pudic, and the 
perineal veins. The subcutaneous abdom- 
inal, or anterior mammary, or “milk” vein, 
as it is commonly called, is a very large vein, 
especially in lactatury animals. It emerges 
from the anterior portion of the base of the 
udder and runs a flexuous course forward, 
finally passing through a foramen in the 
abdominal wall, and joining the internal 
thoracic vein. The right and left veins are 
connected by a transverse anastomosis at the 
anterior border of the udder, and each anas- 
tomose behind with branches of the exter- 
nal pudic veins. The right and left pudic 
veins are also fairly large, and these ascend 
through the inguinal canal and join the ex- 
ternal iliac vessels. They are connected at 
the posterior border of the base of the ud- 
der by a transverse anastomosis. The pe- 
rineal vein, or posterior mammary vein, is a 
branch of this transverse anastomosis, and 
it is directed upward and backward to the 
perineum, where it finally turns around the 
ischial arch and joins the internal pudic vein. 
The position of these blood vessels should be 
kept in mind, as they are of importance in 
the operation. 

The nerve supply is derived from 
branches of the pudic nerves and the pos- 
terior mesenteric plexus of the sympathetic 
system. 

Restraint and Anesthesia.— When one 
half of the mammary gland is to be ampu- 
tated, the animal should be cast in lateral 
recumbency on the side opposite to which 
the operation is to be performed. If the 
whole gland is to be ablated, the operation 
can be more readily performed with the ani- 
mal cast in dorsal recumbency. 

Epidural anesthesia is resorted to, and is 
found to be more satisfactory than the old 
method of administering a general anes- 
thetic. Some writers describe having ob- 
tained good results using 60cc of a 0.5% 
solution of procaine hydrochloride, and oth- 
ers describe having better results using 
smaller quantities of a stronger solution. At 
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the veterinary clinic of the Kansas State 
College, excellent results have been obtained 
‘using 40cc of a 3% solution of procaine 
hydrochloride. The solution is injected into 
the spinal canal in the space between the 
first and second coccygeal vertebrae. This 
location is determined by elevating the tail. 
An evident depression is seen, marking the 
space where injection should be made. 

This area is shaved and cleaned, and 
painted with tincture of iodine or some other 
antiseptic. Then using a 16-guage needle, 
two inches long, insert it in a downward and 
forward direction until it reaches the floor 
of the spinal canal. The needle may be 
slightly retracted, and the procaine hydro- 
chloride solution injected. Ifa glass syringe 
is used, hardly any pressure is needed to in- 
ject the solution if the needle is in the spinal 
canal. If force is required, one can be cer- 
tain that the needle is not in the spinal canal, 
and should be removed and re-inserted until 
in the correct location. 

The operation can be begun about ten min- 
utes after administering the anesthetic. 

Operation—The routine procedure pre- 
liminary to performing the operation con- 
sists in washing and shaving the area, and 
then painting it with tincture of iodine. The 
instruments should be sterilized, preferably 
by boiling them first and then carrying them 
to the site of operation immersed in an anti- 
septic solution. The hands should be washed 
thoroughly with soap and warm water sev- 
eral times, and then washed again with a 
germicidal soap, or in an alcoholic solution 
of corrosive sublimate or in an aqueous solu- 
tion of iodine. Everything now is in pre- 
paredness for the operation. 

Usually the indication is for the amputa- 
tion of a “quarter” which is wholly or partly 
necrotic. In this case there is a distinct line 
of demarkation between the healthy and dis- 
eased tissues. An incision is made through 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues and the 
necrotic tissue removed. The line of dissec- 
tion should be just inside the line of de- 
markation, as this virtually controls any 
hemorrhage that might occur. The wound 
is left open for free drainage, and it heals 
readily by granulation. In case hemorrhage 
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does occur, the cavity can be packed with 
sterile gauze, retaining this with sutures 
which are to be removed 24 hours later. 

In some instances amputation of a com- 
plete half of the mammary gland is indi- 
cated. This can be accomplished by first 
ligating the subcutaneous abdominal vein in 
two places and cutting it between the two 
ligatures. The same should be done to the 
perineal vessels and other vessels that are ac- 
cessible. Then two curved incisions should 
be made along the long axis of the gland, 
in such a position as to make an eliptical 
island containing the anterior and posterior 
teats of the half. This incision should be 
made through the skin and subcutaneous 
fibrous sheath. Judgment should be exer- 
cised in making these incisions, taking care 
to provide a flap, which will cover the wound 
area, after the portion of the gland is re- 
moved. Dissect the flap of skin and fibrous 
tissue from the glandular tissue until the 
inguinal vessels become prominent enough 
to be grasped with the fingers. These ves- 
sels, both ascending and descending in the 
inguinal canal, can then be ligated in two 
places and cut off between the two liga- 
tures Then, by blunt dissection, the glan- 
dular tissues can be separated from the ab- 
dominal tunic, and the medial suspensory 
ligament exposed. This ligament can then 
be dissected from its fellow, and the half of 
the gland completely removed. The skin 
flaps should be made to completely cover the 
wound surface in the best manner possible. 
Sometimes it is necessary to quilt down the 
flap in order to avoid spaces. Ligate or 
twist any bleeding vessels that may be pres- 
ent, and treat as an open wound. It will 
heal fairly rapidly by granulation. The other 
half of the mammary gland can be removed 
in the same manner if that is indicated. 

This completes the operation as performed 
in bovines, and as has been stated before, 
it may be indicated in other domesticated 
animals, but the occasions will be rare. The 
operation, if indicated, can be performed in 
other animals in a manner similar to that 
described for cattle. 

Clarence C. Merriman. 

Omaha, Nebr. 
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Removal of Nasal 
Septum in the Horse 


The indications for this operation may be 
any of the following conditions: abscesses, 
the sequela of colt distemper, causing par- 
tial occlusion of the nasal cavity and pro- 
ducing a severe dyspnea; traumatic injuries 
due to severe blows on the head; rough 
manipulation of the stomach tube when 
passed through the nostril, causing a thick- 
ening of the nasal septum; tumor on the 
nasal septum, causing a partial occlusion of 
the nasal cavity, and stenosis of the nasal 
passages, making respiration more or less 
difficult. 

Preparation of the animal for operation. 
—The operation may be performed under a 
general anesthesia, or a local anesthetic may 
be used to block both the maxillary nerves. 
For blocking purposes, the nerve is most 
accessible at a point where it transverses 
the pterygo-palatine fossa, alongside the or- 
bit and just before it enters the infraorbital 
canal. 

A needle of about 16-gauge and having a 
shank at least three inches in length is in- 
troduced at a point about one inch below the 
lateral orbital canthus; this is immediately 
below the facial crest and above the trans- 
verse facial vein. It descends along and in 
contact with the macillary tuberosity, until 
it reaches the maxillary foramen, this being 
also the point of entry of the maxillary 
nerve into the infraorbital canal; here the 
anesthetic solution is deposited. Ten cubic 
centimeters of a 2% solution of procaine is 
injected into each maxillary nerve. When 
the needle establishes contact with the nerve, 
the animal jerks the head suddenly. If blood 
flows from the needle, the internal maxil- 
lary artery has been wounded, and the 
needle should be redirected a little higher 
up. A practical method of testing the thor- 
oughness of the anesthetic is to prick the up- 
per lip, complete insensibility should exist. 

Secure the animal upon an operating table, 
or if under field conditions, the usual cast- 
ing procedure should be carried out. The 
animal should be cast in lateral recumbency, 
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and tracheotomy performed. The pharynx 
should be packed with gauze. The nasal re- 
gion should be thoroughly shaved and tinc- 
ture of iodine applied to the area in which 
two trephine openings are to be made. 

The Operative Area. — The trephine 
openings should be at the anterior border of 
the frontal sinus, which is at the point the 
fingers diverge from each other when passed 
backward over the dorso-lateral surface of 
the nasal bones. A medial imaginary line 
is drawn from the poll to the nostrils at a 
point where the imaginary line comes in con- 
tact with the divergence of the nasal bones. 

The Operation.—The trephine openings 
are made, each just lateral to the longitudi- 
nal line, these should extend just through 
the bone so that the nasal vacity should be 
packed with gauze which has been saturated 
in a 1-3000 solution of adrenalin chloride. 

A pair of “long-nosed” compression for- 
ceps are inserted into the trephine openings 
astride the nasal septum and quickly com- 
pressed. At the external opening of the 
nostrils a semi-circular incision is made 
through the nasal septum as near the an- 
terior extremity as possible, but leaving suf- 
ficient cartilage to prevent collapse of the 
nostril, a sharp bistoury is used in making 
this incision. Secure the cut end of the nasal 
septum with a pair of tumor forceps, place 
a narrow, long, guarded chisel astride the 
septum at its anterior superior border and 
follow backward along the superior border 
until the chisel comes in contact with the for- 
ceps which are located in the trephine open- 
ing. The chisel is then removed and the 
same procedure is carried out along the floor 
of the nostril. The nasal septum is now 
loose in the nasal cavity with the exception 
of the portion being held by the compres- 
sion forceps in the trephine opening, it may 
be incised from its attachment by using a 
small chisel or a pair of sharp scissors. The 
nasal septum is then grasped with a pair of 
forceps at its anterior end and removed 
through the external nostril. 

After Care.—The nasal pack should be re- 
moved by the veterinarian when he is posi- 
tive hemmorrhage will not occur. All nasal 
discharges should be sponged away daily 
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until healing. takes place. To facilitate the 
best drainage the animal should be fed from 
the floor. 
Discussion—Preferably this operation 
should not be performed upon animals under 
- four or five years of age, on account of the 
danger of collapse of the nostrils, also the 
performing of tracheotomy in a young ani- 
mal is contrainicated for the trachea rings 
are very cartilaginous and in a growthy 
stage; tending, if disturbed, to stenosis of 
the trachea. 


Taylorville, Ill. C. E. Wendell. 
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Dog Surviving with 
Lead in the Heart 


Veterinarians are often called upon to 
treat gun-shot wounds in animals, especially 
in communities where hunting is common. 
The most important consideration in treat- 
ing an animal that is suffering from gun- 
shot wounds is to obtain a correct diagnosis, 
which will enable one to make an intelligent 
prognosis and to formulate a correct method 
of treatment. To demonstrate this, we cite 
the following case as an example of futility 
of examination without X-ray equipment. 
The fluoroscopic screen was employed in this 
case to locate the pellets of lead. 

Late Sunday afternoon, December 17, 
1933, an aged male Spitz was brought to the 
veterinary clinic of Kansas State College by 
his excited owner, who stated that he had 
accidentally shot the dog with a twelve-gauge 
shot-gun. 

The patient was bleeding quite profusely 
from the left pelvic limb, as one of the shots 
had punctured the external saphenous vein. 
Several other wounds were found on the 
animal’s body. The hair that surrounded 
each wound was closely clipped, and these 
areas were washed with Carrel-Dakin solu- 
tion. By this time all hemorrhage had ceased, 
and the patient was examined thoroughly 
for further injuries. Palpation revealed no 
fractures. The dog was then prepared for 
fluoroscopic examination. The shots were 
scattered throughout the left pelvic limb, the 
sacral region, and the left pectoral limb. On 
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Radiograph of thorax of a dog showing No. 6 
Shot imbedded in the lung and in the heart. 
The oblong shadows are made by movement 
of the lead pellets which are synchronous with 
the movements of the lungs and heart respec- 
tively. Observed through the fluoroscope the 
effect is striking. The pellets appear to be vi- 
brating, the one in the lung somewhat slowly, 
the one in the heart rapidly. 
examination of the thorax two shots were 
seen moving about in the region of the heart, 
as the accompanying photograph illustrates. 
At first it was believed that one shot was 
within the ventricle; however, after closer 
observation it was decided that the shot was 
imbedded within the myocardium, and that 
its dancing around was due to the contrac- 
tion and the relaxation of the heart muscle. 
The other shot was moving anteriorly and 
posteriorly synchronous with the respira- 
tions. It was concluded that this shot was 
embedded in the left lung. 

The prognosis was grave. Traumatic 
pneumonia was predicted as a sequel to in- 
fection carried in with the shot, or from 
the irritation caused by them. 

The animal made a complete recovery, al- 
though pellets are still embedded in the myo- 
cardium and the lung. Due to the efficiency 
of the fluoroscope, the client, as well as the 
veterinarian, was well satisfied with the ac- 
curacy and exactness of the diagnosis. 

Bernard E. Foote. 

Brush, Colo. 
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A Student Attends an 
A.V.M.A. Convention 


I have ben hearing about veterinary 
conventions since before I began my vet- 
erinary course, four years ago. Only 
since attending the 70th annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation in Chicago last summer have I 
had any conception of their caliber. The 
convention opened with a “bang” Tues- 
day morning, August 15, and it kept me 
going every minute till, Chicago-like, they 
“took me for a ride”—on Lake Michigan 
the following Friday night. I could not 
but be impressed even during the rush of 
convention week with the fact that some 
one had done a lot of efficient planning 
to make the whole run so smoothly and 
the many and varied parts and sections 
fit in like a well-done mosaic. 


It was a big week for me, undoubtedly 
the most informative in my career as a 
student. It was an inspiration to see the 
leaders in what henceforward is to be my 
profession. I saw those who wrote many 
of the textbooks I have studied during 
the past four years. What a difference 
it makes! No longer are they just names 
on a title page; they are actually men— 
veterinarians, even as I am soon to be. 
How I wish I might have seen them three 
or four years ago! Now, when preparing 
a lesson Drs. John R. Mohler, Howard J. 
Milks, L. A. Merillat, A. T. Kinsley and 
the others will be talking to me, and that 
is ever so much finer than trying to learn 
from a printed page. It is real. 

I made it a point to see the deans of all 
the veterinary colleges. The schools 
other than my own are no longer just 
dots on the map of North America. That 
gave me first-hand impressions of those 
schools. 


The 


of presenting Dr. 
Cooper Curtis with a medal commemo- 
rating his part in the discovery that the 
fever tick is the transmitter of Texas 
fever was most impressive and inspiring. 
What a wonderful piece of research it 


ceremony 
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was, nothing accidental about it—and it 
all happened forty years ago. 

The educational and commercial ex- 
hibits constituted a veritable veterinary 
museum, tied in as many of them were 
with the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Objectively, they taught a lesson in the 
history of the profession that could 
scarcely have been learned otherwise. We 
who must carry on the traditions of the 
profession for the next generation have 
no light task if we justify our trust. The 
veterinary profession has traveled a long 
road from the empirical past. To merely 
maintain its present status will require 
unremitting industry; to add to its prog- 
ress will require genius. 

The clinic was nothing short of won- 
derful, and yet a disappointment because 
even a student can’t be in four or five 
different places at the same time. But 
how did the clinicians acquire their tech- 
unique? Take Doctors Mann and Schlot- 
thauer for example, for from my position 
I had the best view of their demonstra- 
tions of bowel surgery and amputation. 
The expert, deft hands, the certain sure- 
ness in each move, the absence of un- 
necessary moves or any pause! Were 
they students once? 

The banquet was a magnificent display 
of good fellowship. I was astonished how 
many other veterinarians each veterina- 
rian seemed to know. They must have 
found veterinary meetings profitable and 
have attended an endless succession of 
them. 

This magazine is read, I am told, by 
most of the senior students in all the 
veterinary colleges and by many of the 
juniors. I have written this in an en- 
deavor to instill in each of them a desire 
to attend an A. V. M. A. convention. If 
I have succeeded in conveying 1 per cent 
of my own enthusiasm for it I must 
surely succeed in no small measure, not- 
withstanding that ever present obstacle, 
“no money.” Of course, generally speak- 
ing, no student ever has any money, but 
there are ways and ways. 


Manhattan, Kans. A. A. ROBY. 
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Abstracts 


By F. VOLKMAR 
Columbus, Ohio 


Blood Changes in Canine Distemper 

Distemper is essentially an acute anemia 
and hypoglycemia.*® The loss of hemoglobin 
and sugar is demonstrable a few hours 
after infection and is independent of the 
number of erythrocytes, which is also re- 
duced. The erythrocytes decrease imme- 
diately or after undergoing a slight rise. 
The blood of infected puppies is increas- 
ingly glycolytic in vitro as the disease pro- 
gresses. The enhanced glycolysis is a 
function of the virus in the erythrocytes 
and is independent of the leucocyte 
changes or of any apparent increase in 
hemopoietic activity. Infectiousness of 
blood ceases simultaneously with the in- 
hibition of virus in the blood as manifested 
by the low point of sugar and hemoglobin 
having been passed. The blood of conva- 
lescent dogs displays exaggerated glyco- 
lytic activity in vitro, indicating that the 
glycolysis-inhibiting factor has been partly 
or completely destroyed. The rate of dif- 
fusion of sugar injected into the blood is 
constant and indicates that the surround- 
ing tissues have no part in causing the low 
sugar levels observed in the disease. The 
albumen is reduced and the globulin in- 
creased; the albumen-globulin ratio falls 
with the progress of the disease and re- 
turns with recovery. The total plasma 
nitrogen does not vary greatly, but the 
non-protein is subject to appreciable va- 
riation. This, however, is far from con- 
stant. The serum calcium decreases; the 
inorganic phosphorus increases slightly. 
The sedimentation rate of the cells is enor- 
mously increased and appears to be asso- 
ciated with the specific gravity, acidosis, 
cell volume and other changes discussed. 
The urine shows no signs of serious renal 
or hepatic impairment which could be re- 
sponsible for the changes involved in the 
disease. The addition of virus to normal 
“6 Wharton, D. R. A., and Wharton, M. W., 1934. Ca- 


nine Distemper: The disease and the nature of the virus. 
Amer. Jour. Hyg. 19(1) :189-216. 
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or infected blood increases the rate of gly. 
colysis. Heated virus inhibits glycolysis, 
Hyperimmune serum, heated or unheated, 
added to normal:or infected blood has lit- 
tle influence on the rate of glycolysis, but 
hyperimmune serum inhibits free extra- 
cellular virus. Heated virus and heated 
antiserum together inhibit glycolysis. The 
virus of dog distemper is intracellular and 
affects the glycolytic enzyme as well as 
the factors controlling the destruction of 
hemoglobin. In animals free from compli- 
cations bacteria are seldom found and have 
no bearing on the cause of the disease. 


7 2° = 4 


Intranuclear Inclusion in Fox En- 
cephalitis 

Intranuclear inclusions occur in the en- 
dothelial cells of foxes dying from epi- 
zootic fox encephalitis.*7 They are found 
consistently in foxes dying of the natural 
infection and after experimental inocula- 
tion. Similar inclusions are not found in 
foxes dying from natural infections with 
the distemper virus of Laidlaw and Dun- 
kin. Inclusions develop in endothelial 
cells of the central nervous system after 
experimental inoculation of fox encephali- 
tis virus by intraperitoneal, intramuscular, 
and intratesticular injection, but with 
these experimental infections they do not 
occur in the ependymal cells. In experi- 
mental infections following inoculation by 
cisterna puncture and by intracranial in- 
jection where the virus is injected into the 
ventricles, intranuclear inclusions are 
found in the ependymal cells as well as in 
the endothelial cells of the brain and the 
spinal cord. The occurrence of intranu- 
clear inclusions in both natural and experi- 
mental infections, the absence of these in- 
clusions in other diseases and the produc- 
tion of inclusions in the ependymal cells 
only when the virus is introduced into the 
cerebrospinal fluid demonstrates that 
these intranuclear bodies are character- 
istic of the fox encephalitis virus. 


47 Green, R. G., Katter, M. S., Shillinger, J. E., and 
Hanson, K. B., 1933. Epizootic Fox Encephalitis. IV. 
The intranuclear inclusions. Amer. Jour. Hyg. 18(2): 
462-481. 
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Self-Disinfection of Skin 

Living bacteria placed on the skin rap- 
idly disappear.** They cannot be demon- 
strated by cultural or tinctorial methods 
thirty or forty minutes after contact with 
the surface of the skin. Attempts have 
been made to determine the presence of 
antigenic substances placed on the skin. 
Bacillus enteritidis and fresh egg-white 
placed on the skin and allowed to air dry, 
could not be demonstrated in washings 
collected from such exposed skin areas. 
These antigens could be demonstrated in 
cornified epithelial scrapings mechanically 
removed from such exposed skin areas. 
Evidence is presented to indicate that 
keratin may play a réle in the removal of 
bacterial as well as other antigens from 
the skin. 

5 A 7 7 v 


Outbreak of Reindeer Septicemia 


In a reindeer herd, exhibited at the In- 
ternational Fur and Game Exposition in 
Leipsic,*® 1930, the so-called reindeer sep- 
ticemia (Magnusson) flared up, causing 
death to 28 animals. The symptoms were 
fever and severe diarrhea; at times there 
were areas of dullness, and rales over the 
lungs. Death occurred within three to five 
days, or within two to three weeks. In 
acute cases, the findings were: edema of 
the tongue, pharynx, throat-region, and 
subcutis of the upper portion of the neck, 
and petechia on the heart. In other ani- 
mals, lung lesions, varying from catarrh- 
alic-purulent to croupous pneumonia, 
were present. Once, fibrinous pleuritis 
and peritonitis were met. 

The enteritis varied from a simple ca- 
tarrh to severe hemorrhagic and croupous 
inflammation. In the liver were miliary, 
necrotic areas. On culture, a bacterium 
with the morphological and _ biological 
characteristics of the hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia group were obtained. Mice and 
rabbits were successfully infected. Dif- 


The self-disinfecting 
Amer. Jour. Hyg. 19(1) :217-228. 

“ Pallaske, G., 1931. Ueber die hamorrhagische Septi- 
kamie der Renntiere, sog. Renntierseuche. (Reindeer Sep- 
ticemia). Arb. Reichs-Zentrale Pelztier u. Rauchwaren- 
forschung. 28 :1-12. 


8 Arnold, L., and Bart. A., 1934. 


power of the skin. 
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ferentiation from lung-plague was often 
difficult. Therapeutic doses of fowl-chol- 
era serum were of doubtful value. 

7 7 < # 


Lesions in Amebic Infection 

Pathogenic species of Endamoeba and 
Balantidium have identical effects upon 
the mucosa of the large intestine of sus- 
ceptible hosts.°° The primary and perhaps 
the total effect of the organisms is merely 
necrosis. They enter the tissue only after 
necrosis has taken place, except as post- 
mortem or late antemortem change. The 
protozoa apparently elaborate a cytotoxic 
or necrotizing substance that causes tissue 
degeneration. Lesions are invaded by in- 
testinal bacteria also. Hence extension of 
tissue necrosis may be due to a combina- 
tion of factors, and the inflammatory re- 
sponse may not be attributed to the para- 
site alone. Resistance to the host must be 
impaired before the intestinal tissues are 
subject to necrosis. In either balantidiasis 
or amebiasis lesions of the intestinal wall 
originate in the mucous surface. Surface 
and deep ulcers are genetically the same, 
except when the latter result from bacte- 
rial abscesses of the follicles. The lymph- 
oid tissues of the gut wall, because of their 
anatomic position and makeup, are impor- 
tant foci for extension of the disease to the 
submucosa. Postmortem penetration of 
tissue by Balantidium and Endamoeba ac- 
count for the fact that isolated organisms 
and groups of organisms are found deep in 
the intestinal wall. Balantidia also can 
invade cut edges of the large intestine at 
autopsy. 

a ee 
Malignant Edema in Fur Bearers 


Malignant edema in fur-bearing animals 
is occasionally encountered as a sequel to 
contusions.*! One silver fox contracted 
such an infection following alveolar peri- 
ostitis ;in another one the infection started 
from a lesion on the base of the tongue, 


5° Ratcliffe, H. L., 1934. Intestinal lesions associated 
with amebic and balantidial infection in man end lower 
animals. Amer. Jour. Hyg. 19(1) 68-85. 

51 Zschokke, W., and Saxer, E., 1933. Beobachtungen 
bei Pelztiererkrankungen (Malignant edema in fur-bear- 
ing animals). Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk. 75 (3) 108-113. 
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and in a third one a peroral infection was 
assumed, because the animal had eaten 
meat from a cow dead from malignant 
edema. A badger died of malignant ed- 
ema of the pharyngeal region of a similar 
origin. 

The bacteriological characteristics of 
the individual types, and their pathogenic- 
ity for guinea-pigs was identical with the 
behavior of the types isolated from cattle. 

"Ae ee 
Sex Control in Dogs 

Peroral®? administration of follicle hor- 
mone “Unden” (of the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. Leverkusen, Germany), 
bitches resulted in a change of the average 
sex relationship of the litter from 85 males 
to 100 females in previous matings, to 116 
males to 100 females in the matings in the 
experiment under consideration, a change 
of approximately 30% in favor of male 
progeny. The treatment was given daily 


during the 7 to 12 days preceding the ex- 
pected mating. It is not known at present 


whether the hormone has a direct action 
upon the sex cells. Since the effect pro- 
duced by the ovarial hormone consists in 
a swelling and widening of the uterus, it is 
thought that this condition has possibly a 
sex-altering influence upon the sperm- 
cells. 
De On ae 
Lead a Constituent of Teeth 

Lead® is normally present in teeth. The 
deposit of lead increases with age. The 
amount present at any time is correlated, 
therefore, to the age. No differentiation 
exists as to sex or to geographical loca- 
tion. Lead is not demonstrable in the tar- 
tar of the teeth. The enamel contains 
merely traces of lead. The dentin pos- 
sesses this metal in the highest concentra- 
tion. Individuals suffering from plumbism 
possess as a rule a lead deposit several 
times greater than normal. 

The teeth of carnivora and herbivora 


®Koch, W., 1934. Ueber hormonale Beeinflussung des 
Geschlechtes beim Hunde (Attempts to influence the sex 
of dogs through hormones). Klin. Wochnschr. 13 (4) :141- 


8 Pfrieme, -» 1984. Ueber den normalen und patholo- 
gischen Bleigehatt der Zahne von Menschen und Tieren. 
(Normal and pathological lead deposit in human and ani- 
mal teeth.) Arch. f. Hyg. u. Bakt. 111(4) :282-241. 
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always contain lead. The deposits in her. 
bivora are smaller than in the carnivora; 
the omnivora maintain a position inter. 
mediate between«these two. Dogs which 
had been given lead per os possess a con- 
siderable higher lead content than control 
animals. The lead deposit in teeth is de- 
pendent upon the amount of lead taken in, 
and upon the duration of the intake. Age, 
possibly, plays a réle too. The lead is car- 
ried to the teeth by way of the blood and 
lymph stream. 
eae Me 
Generalized Infection in Colic 

Investigating the question of permeahil- 
ity of the vessel walls for bacteria in colics 
of the horse, Schellner®™ collected blood by 
means of a 500cc syringe containing 300¢cc 
of a solution consisting of 10% peptone 
and 2% grape-sugar. He found the blood 
of 20 healthy horses free from bacteria. 
Forty-seven examinations of 40 horses, 
sick from colic, of which number 14 died, 
10 were slaughtered as an emergency 
measure, and 16 recovered, gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

In none of the 16 convalescent horses 
could bacteria be demonstrated in the 
blood. The blood of nine out of the 10 
slaughtered horses was sterile. The tenth 
horse was slaughtered because of an in- 
vaginated jejunum. Streptococci and bac- 
terium coli were found in the blood. 

The result of the blood examination 
agreed with the results of the bacteriologi- 
cal examination of the meat. The judg- 
ment in the cases mentioned above was to 
the effect that the meat was fit for human 
consumption, but the meat of the tenth 
horse was judged unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

Approaching his question from an ex- 
perimental point of view, the author per- 
forated the large intestine in one horse, 
the small intestine in another one, ligated 
the small intestine in a third horse, and 
the large intestine in a fourth one. The 
blood was examined hourly until death. 


54 Schellner, 1934. Die Bakteriologie des Blutes_ kolik- 
kranker Pferde. (Bacterial flora of the blood of horses 
suffering from colic.) Tierarztl. Rundschau 40(3) :37-42; 
(4) 756-59; (5) 75-77. 
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In the two horses with experimental per- 
foration, streptococci could be demon- 
strated in the blood circulation as early as 
30 minutes after the perforation, while in 
the two horses with experimental obtura- 
tion, streptococci were not observed until 
from 15 to 19 hours later. The entrance of 
bacterium coli into the bloodstream oc- 
curred considerably later than the strep- 
tococci. From the basis of his observation 
the author considers it improbable that 
the intestinal wall is easily permeable to 
bacteria, and he concludes that the as- 
sumption that intestinal bacteria fre- 
quently enter the blood-circulation in col- 
ics, is untenable. He reasons that if a 
slight lesion or a beginning enteritis were 
conducive to bacterial invasion of the 
blood-stream, then in each and every case 
of colic an enormous number of bacteria 
would enter the circulating blood, necessi- 
tating an extensive defensive mechanism. 
As a matter of fact, there is a defensive 
mechanism, but the least irregularity of 
this defensive mechanism would endanger 
the entire organisms. The author main- 
tains that even at the moment of death, 
during which time, doubtlessly, the de- 
fensive mechanism of all the cells become 
paralyzed, or ceases function entirely, no 
flooding of the blood with intestinal bac- 
teria takes place. He cites proofs in his 


support. 
PP 7 HR FH 


Course of Fowl Pox 

On the basis of histopathogenesis, fowl- 
pox®® may be divided into three stages: 
the stadium papulosum, the stadium vesic- 
ulosum, and the stage of resolution. Two 
definite forms of vesicles are found in the 
epithelial lesions. The pox lesions of the 
skin and of the oral mucosa are identical 
histologically. Secondary infection may 
cloud the histological interpretation. The 
nasal mucosa in fowlpox may at times ex- 
hihit pox-specific lesions in addition to the 
non-specific inflammatory processes. No 
characteristic lesions are found in the vis- 
cera, 


% Frohlich, E., 1984. Zur Histologie der Gefliigelpocke 
und Gefliigeldiphtherie. (Histopathology of fowl pox and 
diphtheria.) Arch. Tierheilk. 67 (4) :822-384. 


Bang’s Disease 

In two cases®* the milk serum reacted 
weakly positive five days after the arti- 
ficial infection. The-reactton of the blood 
serum corresponded closely to that of the 
milk serum. Clinical symptoms were ob- 
served, respectively, six and ten- weeks 
after the artificial infection. Their rise and 
fall corresponded to the rise and fall of the 
agglutination titre. The various mammary 
quarters reacted differently at different 
times. The cultural and biological test 
varied likewise from positive to negative. 
The simultaneous application of the cul- 
tural and biological tests is indicated for 
the detection of carriers. In practice, how- 
ever, the result of the serological test will 
become decisive for the execution of sani- 
tary measures, regardless whether germs 
are eliminated with the milk, or not. 

Yr Sy 
Intestinal Tuberculosis in Pigs 


The occurrence of tuberculosis of the 
intestinal wall has been known for over 20 
years.** No reliable data are available as 
to its incidence. Personal observation and 
experimental inquiry seem to indicate that 
this type of tuberculosis is more frequent 
than is commonly thought. The knowl- 
edge that intestinal tuberculosis does oc- 
cur in pigs is of prime importance in meat 
inspection. 

yr? 
Fowl Pox Bodies 

It is unlikely that the acidophil inclu- 
sions of the cell plasma are derived from 
preformed cell parties which are subject 
to degeneration. The results of the in- 
vestigation favor the opinion that the fowl- 
pox bodies are to be considerede as being 
intimately related to the causative agent, 
and probably are colonies of virus, sur- 
rounded by a capsule. 

yra9 


5 Schmidt, W., 1934. Ein Beitrag zum Verlauf und zur 
Feststellung des Abortus Bang. (Course and treatment 
of Bang’s oe) Arch. Tierheilk. 67(3) :250-260. 

* Bolle, W., 1934. Die Darmtuberculose des Schwei 
oe ga tuberculosis in pigs.) Arch. Tierheilk. 67 (4) : 
291 

® Baumann, R., and Weissmann, L., 1934. ———— 
ungen iiber die Vogelpockenkérperchen. (Researe 
cerning fowlpox bodies.) Arch. Tierheilk. 67(8) el. 289. 
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The Xllth International 
Veterinary Congress 


URING the past six months an 
D attempt has been made in this 

department to give readers in- 
formation concerning the international 
veterinary congresses that have been held 
since the first convening of this organiza- 
tion 71 years ago; to enumerate the 
major subjects that have been considered 
at the various steps in its progress from 
the beginning to the present time and the 
action taken that has had a marked 
influence on animal disease control 
methods. 

The theory has been that it is scarcely 
possible to overstate the importance of 
the congress to be held in New York 
August 13 to 18 to the veterinary profes- 


sion of this country or exaggerate the ad- 
vantage of attendance to American veter- 
inarians and therefore that the strongest 
incentive for attendance lies in the best 
understanding of what the organization 


is, what it has achieved and what it 
stands for. 

It has been told that when the First 
International Congress was held in Ham- 
burg, Germany, in 1863, devastating animal 
plagues existed in all countries where 
animal industry was important and defi- 
nitely limited the development of ‘that 
industry almost precisely as they had 
handicapped it for a thousand years. It 
has been recalled that from the first the 
international veterinary congresses have 
been the great clearing house for in- 
formation on the control and eradication 
of animal plagues, and from its delibera- 
tions have developed those successful 
veterinary police measures which, in less 
than three-quarters of a century, have 
brought under control or completely 
eliminated age-old epizootics and re- 
moved this brake on the progress of ani- 
mal industry, agriculture and even civ- 
ilization itself. 


Furthermore, as animal breeding has 
been permitted by the control of epizoo- 
tics to go into new phases, to adopt new 
methods and to reach new heights of in- 
tensification, and as a consequence, to 
give new importance to less spectacular 
diseases than the plagues of old, these 
diseases in turn have yielded in greater or 
less degree to measures discussed, per- 
fected and often developed at meetings of 
this international organization, represent- 
ing as it does the best in veterinary 
knowledge and veterinary skill in all 
countries. 

The veterinary profession of America 
participated but little in the first nine 
congresses. In the 10th and 11th con- 
gresses it participated largely in attend- 
ance. Fundamentally this accounts for the 
present congress being held in this coun- 
try. This year the opportunity is present- 
ed to American veterinarians for the first 
time to attend an International Veteri- 
nary Congress without an expensive trip 
abroad—and probably for the last time 
for most of those now in the profession. 

It has been stressed that this congress 
will not be just another veterinary meet- 
ing; that it is unusual in every sense of 
the word. If all that has been said of 
past and present personnel and programs 
of the congress has not fully conveyed 
this impression, it is further pointed out: 

1. The President of the United States 
has honored the Congress by consenting 
to act as patron for its assembly in New 
York, August 13-18, 1934. 

2. The Secretary of the United States 
Department has accepted the position of 
vice-patron and will officially open the 
Congress. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
has recognized the value of the 12th 
International Congress to the general 
public and has authorized the publication 
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PROFESSOR DOCTOR THEODOR KITT 

Theodor Kitt was born in Munich, Germany, in 1858. He was 
graduated from the Central Veterinary School of Munich in 1879 
and began practice at Seefeld (Upper Bavaria). In 1880, he ap- 
plied for the vacant position of assistant to Professor Dr. Boll- 
inger, at Munich, and was engaged. His intention at the time was 
to prepare for the Diploma of Veterinary State Medicine and to 
enter the State services. However, his interest in anatomy, path- 
ology, microscopy and other scientific subjects were such that he 
remained with the Veterinary School and in 1883 he was ap- 








r has pointed Prosector. During that time, Louis Pasteur and Robert 
iz00- Koch made their famous contributions to the knowledge of infec- 
tious diseases. Kitt joined the first lecture on bacteriology given 
/ new by Frobenius and in 1884 was appointed to the position of Lec- 
of in- turer, Two years later, in 1886, he was appointed Associate Pro- 
et fessor being then only 27 years old. In 1896, on the occasion of 
— the Centenary of the Veterinary School which was then raised to 
cular the status of a Veterinary College, Kitt was advanced to the rank 
these of professor and for 30 years was in charge of the instruction on 
; infectious diseases at the agricultural department of the Tech- 
er OF nical High School of Munich, of which he was honorary profes- 
per- sor, and for the same period he was member of the Veterinary’ 
gs of Section of the Bavarian Superior Medical Council. 
In 1907 he retired from the Veterinary College due to eye 
‘sent- troubles which had started in 1896 with the loss of sight in one ; 
inary eye. He continued, however only his lectures on infectious dis- Theodor Kitt 
1 all eases at the Agricultural Department of the : : 
Technical High School after retirement from orary Member of the Dublin Veterinary Medi- 
the Veterinary College. In 1908 he was called cal Association and of an American Veterinary 
erica back on his former position at the college, as | Medical Association (elected in 1900), as well 
nine no successor had been found, where he re- as of the Agricultural Academy of Czecho- 
. mained for the next 25 years. On February 26, slovakia; corresponding member of the Aus- 
con- 1932, being over 70 years of age, he retired trian Microbiological Society; of Hungarian, 
tend- definitely; 25 years after his first retirement Russian and Greek Veterinary medical asso- 
+ th and 48 years after his appointment to the teach- _ciations. His books on Pathology, Pathological 
, e ing staff of the College.- He read his final retir- Anatomy and Bacteriology have attained five 
-oun- ing address in the presence of many distin- to six editions and have also been translated 
sent- guished personages in the same hall and at the _ into foreign languages. —_ 
ins same desk at which he delivered his first retir- The party of American veterinarians that 
rst ing address 25 years earlier. toured continental Europe in 1930 in connection 
eteri- Kitt’s scientific and literary work has been with attendance at the 11th International Vet- 
trip appreciated widely and many honors have been _ eriary Congress, visited Professor Kitt’s labora- 
: conferred upon him. He is Honorary Doctor of _ tory and found him, then 72 years of age, busily 
time the Medical Faculty of Munich University; of | engaged in research, almost too busy to visit. 
sion. the Veterinary High Schools of Berlin and They were surprised to find the aged professor 
ress Budapest (Hungary) ; Honorary Member of the _ to be not only an eminent scientist, but a skilled 
_— Society of Swiss Veterinarians, also of a num- artist and that he had made oil paintings of 
neet- ber of Bavarian Veterinary Medical Associa- many of the most interesting specimens that 
se of tions; Honorary Associate of the Royal College had come into his possession during his long 
is of of Veterinary Surgeons (Great Britain); Hon- career. 
rams — . ie ° : 
ed of its proceedings as an official govern- week. This broadcast will be heard over 
eat ment document. 60 stations from coast to coast and over 
ahs 4. The U.S. Department of State has two short wave stations which may be 
iting recognized the official character of the heard in Europe and South America and 
Sow delegates of foreign governments to the as far away as South Africa. 
Congress by arranging for an official If these be not unusual occurrences for 
sates banquet given by the government and at veterinary meetings in this country, the 
in of @ Which Secretary Hull or his representa- writer, after having attended more than 


the 


tates 
12th 
1eral 
ation 


tive will preside. 

5. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has accorded the Veterinary Con- 
gress the use of its radio hook-up (NBC 
Chain) for Farm and Home Hour on 
Tuesday and Thursday of the Congress 


500, must admit that he knows very little 
about veterinary meetings. 

The official program of the Congress 
may be had on request to the general 
secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
Dr. Hoskins, 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 





Clifford Penny Fitch 
President, American Veter- 
inary Medical Association 
and Banquet Speaker, 12th 
International Veterinary 
Congress. 


John Robbins Mohler 
Vice-President, 


Committee and Treasurer, 
Organizing Committee, 12th 
International 
Congress. 


All Membership Records Broken 


The success of the 12th International Vet- 
erinary Congress was assured from the time 


Bachrach photo New York 


Orville E. McKim 
Chairman, Local Committee 
on Arrangements, 12th In- 
tern’l Veterinary Congress. 


of the accept- 
ance of the 
invitation of 
the A. V. M. 
A. to hold it 
in America 
and doubly 
assured when 
New York 
City was se- 
lected for the 
meeting place. 
It was fur- 
ther con- 
firmed if any 
confirma- 
tion was nec- 
essary when 
at the end of 
June the vet- 
erinary mem- 
bers of Con- 


gress already exceeded by more than 200 the 
number of veterinary members at any pre- 
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Howard Jay Milks 
President, New York State 
Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation and Reception, 12th In- 
ternational Veterinary Con- 
gress. 


Permanent 


Veterinary 


ceding Congress, and was approximately 
1,800 from the 40 countries heard from to 
that date. 

The Organizing Committee early set the 
minimum objective of veterinary members 
from the United States at 2,000. Two-thirds 
of this minimum objective has already been 
attained and the indications are it will be 
exceeded by possibly 50 per cent. Next to 
the United States Germany, at present, leads 
with 125 paid ordinary (veterinary) mem- 
berships and Great Britain has nearly three- 
fourths that number. 

It is held that the program of the Con- 
gress and the distinguished veterinarians 
who will attend offer sufficient incentive for 
every American veterinarian who can possi- 
bly do so to attend; but entertainment fea- 
tures have not been overlooked nor neglected 
by the local committee on arrangements. 
Such features include: The Organizing 
Committee’s reception to delegates and mem- 
bers, the official banquet, the general banquet, 
a trip to the Walker-Gordon Farm at Plains- 
boro, N. J.,and to the Rockefeller Institute 
at Princeton, N. J., and a trip to Radio City. 
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MILK FOR MEN 


Nearly all of the protein can be separated 
from the other constituents of milk in the 
form of cheese. Cheese contains on the aver- 
age not far from one-third of its bulk in pro- 
tein, varying amounts of fat, very little sugar, 
a considerable amount of mineral matter, and, 
if the cheese is not too old, some vitamins. 
There are many varieties of cheese, most of 

which are highly palatable and fairly digesti- 
ble; and the less digestible varieties can be 
improved in their digestibility by modification. 
The cheeses can be divided into two general 
classes, according to whether the protein 
(casein) of the milk is curdled by the milk 
curdling ferment, rennin, or by lactic acid. 
The rennin-made cheeses contains a larger 
amount of calcium than the sour milk cheeses. 
They are usually prepared for eating by being 
ripened for several months. This ripening proc- 
ess is accomplished by bacteria, moulds and 
digestive ferments, which are present naturally 
in the cheese or are introduced into it. Ripen- 
ing not only improves the digestibility of the 
cheese by breaking up some of its protein, but 
also develops agreeable flavors. The sour milk 
cheeses are generally more digestible than the 
rennin-made cheeses. They are made to be 
eaten in th comparatively fresh state. 

Cheese is not only a valuable source of the 
best kinds of protein, but it supplies this pro- 
tein in a concentrated form, even more concen- 
trated than in lean meat. Some varieties of 
cheese can be eaten in large quantity, as the 


main protein food, but some of the highly fla- 
vored varieties can be eaten only in compara- 


tively small quantities. Among the cheeses 
suitable for general and large use are the com- 
mon American Cheddar cheese, and the Swiss 
Emmenthal, the Italian Parmesan and the 
Dutch Edam cheeses. The digestive difficulties 
which some people experience with the rennin- 
made cheeses can usually be obviated by fine 
comminution of the cheese (grating or thorough 
chewing) and by mixing with other articles of 
food. It is rare indeed to find anyone who 
experiences difficulty in digesting cream or 
cottage cheese—Edward E. Cornwall, M.D., 
in Medical Times, 62:1. 

The fat of milk appears in its most concen- 
trated form as butter, and in lesser degrees of 
concentration as cream. Butter contains about 
85 per cent of fat, a very small amount of pro- 
tein, practically no carbohydrate, a small 
amount of mineral matter, and most of the fat 
soluble vitamins and a little water. Cream dif- 
fers from butter in that its fat is in a state of 
emulsion; its average fat content is not far 
from 20 per cent. The advantages of butter as 
a fat food are too well known to need com- 
ment. Cream possesses the merits of butter 
as a fat food, and should be more digestible, 
being in a state of emulsion; but it is not so 
well tolerated in some cases. 


The lactose or milk sugar can be ‘separated 
from the other constituents of milk in a prac- 
tically pure state. It is a valuable carbohydrate 
food, specially for infants. 

After the fat has been removed from milk in 
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the form of butter, there remains buttermilk, 
which, as generally eaten, has all the food 
value of milk except that of the fat removed; 
and an additional value due to its having been 
fermented by lactic acid-producing bacteria 
with resulting coagulation of its protein 
(casein) in fine flakes and improved digesti- 
bility. After cream has been removed from milk 
the remainder is skimmed milk, which is like 
buttermilk except that it has not so regularly 
been soured. 

After the protein: and fat have both been 
removed from milk in the form of cheese, there 
remains whey, which contains most of the 
water of the milk, nearly. all of the sugar, much 
of the mineral matter, some of the vitamins, 
and very little protein and fat—Edward E. 
Cornwall, M.D., in Medical Times, 62:1. 





RELATION OF THE THYROID TO THE 
FEMALE GONADS 


A healthy thyroid gland is a vital asset to 
healthy structure and function of the female 
gonads. This relationship is so constant that 
the thyroid gland is occasionally alluded to as 
the “uterus of the neck.” While in some cases 
the thyroid is primarily the offending organ, 
setting up secondary disturbance in the ovaries 
and the anterior pituitary, occasionally thyroid 
disease is secondary to primary disturbances 
in the other ductless glands. The functions 
of the three glandular structures — thyroid, 
ovaries and anterior pituitary, are intimately 
and reciprocally related, and a disturbance of 
this interrelationship leads to complex vicious 
circles. Since the functions of the involuntary 
nervous system and those of the ductless 
glands are, as it were, dovetailed, one into the 
other, the autonomic nervous system likewise 
plays its part in the mechanism of these vi- 
cious circles. 

Disturbance of thyroid secretion may dis- 
turb the female in growth and development, 
or it may be causally or sequentially impli- 
cated in the changes of puberty, adolescence, 
menstruation, pregnancy, lactation, sterility, 
the menopause, and even in neoplastic condi- 
tions of the uterus and adnexa. 

Either a deficiency or an excess of thyroid 
hormone may alter the structure and function 
of the female sexual apparatus. The presence 
of goiter is of secondary importance, since 
swelling of the thyroid may exist with hypo- 
thyroidism, hyperthyroidism or with a_per- 
fectly normal thyroid function. As a corollary, 
a normal sized thyroid gland may be quite in- 
adequate functionally or it may be associated 
with a severe form of thyroid toxicity. How- 
ever, in the majority of instances of thyroid 
malfunction, especially overfunction, goiter is 
evident. There are five types of goiter com- 
monly observed in association with disturb- 
ances of the female gonads: (1) simple col- 
loid goiter, (2) simple hypertrophy, (3) sim- 
ple adenoma or cyst, (4) toxic adenoma and 
(5) the hyperplastic goiter of exophthalmic 
goiter or Graves’ disease.—Israel Bram, M.D., in 
Medical Times, 62:1. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Development of Veterinary Medicine 


in North America 


By D. M. CAMPBELL 


II—THE FIRST PERIOD—1790 to 1850 


If I had known how difficult it was to write a history, 
I should never have undertaken the task.—Van Loon. 


3. CAREY—BRACKEN. 


The second veterinary work published 
on this continent, like the first, was a re- 
print of an older, in this case a much 
older, British work. But there the sim- 
ilarity ceases. Carey’s publication was 
as worthless as Spotswood’s was excel- 
lent. Unlike Spotswood, he did not make 
an accurate reproduction of the work of 
the author he pretended to quote, but in- 
cluded in it a motley of material from 
others. The Spotswood-Clark work 


dealt only with the diseases of the horse. 
This second publication included also 
the diseases of cattle, sheep, swine and 


minor mention of those of the dog. 


Farriery Improved; or, A Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Farriery, wherein are fully ex- 
plained, The Nature and Structure of that use- 
ful Creature, a Horse; with the Diseases and 
Accidents he is liable to; and the Methods of 
Cure. Exemplified by Ten Elegant Cuts, Each 
the Full Figure of a Horse, Describing all the 
various Parts of that Noble Animal. Likewise, 
Rules for Breeding, and Training of Colts; 
Practical Receipts for the Cure of Common 
Distempers incident to Oxen, Cows, Calves, 
Sheep, Lambs, Hogs, etc.. To which is pre- 
fixed Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Purchasers 
of Horses. By Henry Bracken, M. D. Printed 
for Mathew Carey, No. 118, Market Street, 
Philadelphia, by Stephen C. Ustick, January 
11, 1798. Second American Edition. 


Henry Bracken, M.D., was born in 1687 
and died in 1764. He wasa skilled physician 
and surgeon of England. He never gave up 
medical practice, but in his later years, gave 
some attention to veterinary practice also. 
He was the author of five works on veteri- 
nary medicine, two of which reached five 
editions, one six editions and the most im- 
portant, Farriery Improved, 12 editions. He 
was also the author of two medical works. 

The present work, which is published as 
Bracken’s Farriery Improved, appears to be 


a compilation from the works of Bracken 
and older authors. It was doubtless an un- 
authorized reprint by Carey, published a 
generation after the death of the alleged au- 
thor. Bracken’s name was used unquestion- 
ably mainly for its sales value. Even the 
title page differs materially from Bracken’s; 
not only in including diseases of cattle, sheep 
and swine about which Bracken did not 
write, but in the wording of other parts. The 
work is of no value, adds nothing to the sum 
total of veterinary information and is of no 
importance except as an indication of what 
Carey believed would find a market among 
American farmers at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. The book is a small one, 
pocket size of fewer than 15v pages. 

The first 30 pages constitute advice to the 
purchasers of horses and is a clearly written 
description of a systematic method for the 
selection of horses, the means for recogniz- 
ing unsoundness and determining the age. 
It is noted that even at that time “fixing” 
the teeth to deceive the purchaser as to the 
age of the animal had attained a high degree 
of perfection. It is such as might be writ- 
ten by any educated, experienced horse deal- 
er. It may or may not have been written by 
3racken ; likely was not since in his authen- 
tic work Bracken gives methods for cheat- 
ing in horse trades while in this the direc- 
tions are for avoiding being cheated. 

Unlike most of the works of the time, ‘in 
which a different remedy was given for each 
real or imaginary disease of the horse, this 
author pins his faith mainly to one remedy, 
a poultice, which is to be made as follows: 

Take any sort of greens, such as lettuce, 
cabbage, mallow leaves, turnip tops, or turnips 
themselves, the best of all; boil them tenderly, 
squeeze the water out, chop them in a wooden 


bowl, with two or three ounces of hog’s lard 
or butter. 
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This poultice is to be used in all sorts of 
bruises, strains, local infections and for 
other condtiions, occasionally alternated with 
an ointment made as follows: 


Into a clean pipkin that holds about a quart, 
put the size of a pullet’s egg of yellow rosin; 
when it is melted over a midling fire, add the 
same quantity of bees wax; when that is 
melted, put in half a pound of hog’s lard; 
when it is dissolved, put in two ounces of 
honey; when that is dissolved, put in half a 
pound of common turpentine. Keep it gently 
boiling, stirring it with a stick all the time. 
When the turpentine is dissolved, put in two 
ounces Of verdigris, finely powdered, but before 
you put in the verdigris, you must take off the 
pipkin, else it will rise into the fire in a mo- 
ment; set it on again and give it two or three 
wambles, and strain it through a coarse sieve 
into a clean vessel for use, and throw the dregs 
away. 

Occasionally where the turnip poultice and 
the ointment is not sufficient, a rowel is used. 
For some conditions, the hog’s lard is sup- 
planted by goose grease. For colic a drench 
of one-half pint of brandy and one-half pint 


of sweet oil is recommended. This is to be 


followed by a brew of an ounce of beaten 
pepper in milk and one-half pound of butter. 


For staggers / azoturia ) the animal is first 
to be bled and then given antimony, and last- 
ly a physic. For docking, the following suc- 
cinct directions are given: 


If you dock a horse, never put under his tail 
the knife or instrument which is to cut it off; 
because you must then strike the tail, which 
will bruise it; then it mortifies, and that is the 
reason so many horses die with dockings; but 
lay his tail next the block, and at one blow 
drive the knife through a joint, if possible, and 
let one stand ready with a hot iron to sear 
the end of the dock and stop the bleeding. 

For tetanus, which is called “cramps, or 
convulsions of the sinews or muscles,” we 
are told that they proceed either from causes 
natural or causes accidental. If from natural 
causes, they either come from too great full- 
ness or emptiness. The cure is as follows: 

First sweat him by burying him all save the 
head, in a dunghill. Then give a dram of 
asafetida, with anniseeds, seeds of fenugreek 
and cummin-seeds, of each half an ounce; put 
these into a quart of strong white wine. 

In the third portion of the book, there are 
a large number of “receipts,” the usual spe- 
cific for each ailment. They are undoubt- 
edly copied from a different source, probably 
much older than Bracken’s works. Some of 
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them are taken verbatim from the montebank 
Markham. In others the plagiarism is less 
obvious but the source is apparently the 
same. Of course the purloining is without 
acknowledgement as Markham in turn had 
copied them from Mascall, Heresbach and 
Estienne. Old strong beer, ale-wort, strong 
white wine, vinegar, salt, diapente, honey, 
butter and hog’s lard are the principal stand- 
bys. To these are added decoctions or pow- 
ders of a great number of common herbs. 

Repeatedly the instructions are to put the 
remedy in the horse’s ears. So specific was 
the action of these remedies that it appears 
if they were introduced into the horse’s body 
by any channel, they quickly found the seat 
of the pathology and corrected the trouble. 
Most of the prescriptions are absurd, some 
absurdly interesting, as the following “To 
Provoke Lust in Mares”: 

If you have any particular opportunity of a 
fine stallion, when your mare is not naturally 
disposed to receive him, or will not stand to 
be covered; in this case, to provoke lust in 
her, give her a drink of clarified honey and 
new milk, mixed together; and then with a 
bush of nettles pat her hinder parts, and im- 
mediately after offer her the horse, which she 
will receive. 

Approximately half of the little book is 
concerned with a discussion of the diseases 
of cattle, sheep and swine. This appears to 
date from about the same period as the “re- 
ceipts” do. Many herbs, hog’s lard, honey, 
old strong beer, white wine, diapente and 
human urine were the remedies most relied 


upon. 

Urethral Calculus in the ox is discussed, 
and here occurs an interesting statement as 
follows: 

When the distemper is so far advanced that 
the very yard of the bullock is supposed to be 
stopped by gravel, it is advised by some of 
the farmers to cut them; but it has been some- 
times eased by putting a small wire up the 
penis like a catheter. 


So far as we know, this is the first ref- 
erence in veterinary literature to catheter- 
izing or the use of an urethal sound in the 
ox. General Smith credits Bracken with be- 
ing the first to mention catherizing the geld- 
ing. This work does not refer to it. 

For strangery the following is given: 


Toast a piece of bread, cover it well with 
tar, and give it. It is occasioned, some say, 
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by their brousing on oak leaves, etc. Put a 
frog down a cow’s throat, and drive her into 
water, and she will directly piss clear. It is a 
perfect cure. 


A decoction of maplewood is said to kill 
sheep ticks and even to destroy their eggs. 
Diarrhea in these animals is said to respond 
to human urine or salt brine. 

Surgery is not overlooked, as we witness 
the following for castrating lambs: 


Cutting or Gelding of Lambs: The age of 
cutting is from three to nine days old, after 
which they are rank of blood, which will fall 
into the cod in cutting, and there lie and kill 
them; to prevent which, put a little powder 
of rosin into the cod, and that will dry up the 
quaric blood. 


A sure way of cutting: Let one hold the 
lamb between his legs, or in his lap, and turn 
the lamb on his back, holding all his feet up- 
right together; if you see black spots in his 
flanks, do not cut him; for he is rank of blood, 
and will surely die. Let the cutter hold the 
tip of the cod in his left hand, and with a sharp 
penknife cut the top thereof an inch long quite 
away. Then with his thumbs and his two fore- 
fingers of both hands, flip the cod softly down 
over the stones, and then with his teeth hold- 
ing the left stone in his mouth, draw if softly 
out as long as the string is; then draw forth 
the other stone in like manner. Spit in the 
cod, and annoint his flanks on both sides of 
the cod with fresh grease, and so let him go. 


The diseases of swine discussed include: 
Quinsey, loathing of meat (vomiting), gar- 
get or blood, cholera, plague, tuberculosis, 
gall, pox, bit of viper or a mad dog, stag- 
gers, tremors and murrain. 

The book was intended for farmers, not 
for veterinary practitioners. It was a long 
step backward from the classical work of 
Clark previously reviewed. If Carey judged 
the American farmers of 1798 aright° and 
they were interested in and could be sold a 
work of this kind, there could have been no 
understanding among them of even the rudi- 
ments of veterinary science at the close of 
the eighteenth century. So far as the writer 
is aware, there was no other edition of this 
work published in this country than the “Sec- 
ond American Edition.” Let us hope so. 
One of that type is quite enough.—The copy 
of this work examined is the property of the 
Flower Veterinary Library of the New York 
State Veterinary College. 
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John Gottlieb Wolstein (1738-1820) 


John Gottlieb Wolstein was born in Fins- 
berg, in Silesia. He studied medicine and sur- 
gery in Vienna and practiced surgery there 
for nine years. On the recommendation of 
Brambilla, the Imperial Surgeon, as well as 
by Field Marshal Laszy, he was sent to AI- 
fort, where he studied veterinary medicine 
under Bourgelat and Chabert. In 1772 and 
1773 he was closely associated with Lafosse 
in Paris, an experience of great advantage to 
him. In 1773 he visited London, Denmark, 
Mecklenburg and Holland. In 1775, in Jena, 
he received a degree in medicine and surgery. 
In 1777 Vienna had one veterinary hospital, 
erected by Scotti. Wolstein opened a veteri- 
nary school in connection with it, for the pur- 
pose of educating military veterinarians and 
farriers. In 1795 he was exiled from Austria 
and moved to Altona, where he died at the 
age of 82. Wolstein was the founder of scien- 
tific veterinary medicine in Austria. He pub- 
lished the following works: Umbilical and Na- 
vel Hernias (1784); Sound Treatment of Ani- 
mals (1784); Diseases of Colts (1787); Injuries 
of Horses by Weapons (1788); Infectious Dis- 
eases of Cattle and Sheep (1789); Phlebot- 
omy (1791); Maintaining of Army Horses in 
Winter Quarters (1793); Horse Plague (1805); 
The Development of Glanders (1807); Breed- 
ing of Animals (1814); and works on Animal 
Breeding, Conformation of the Horse, etc. 
Several of these publications were translated 
into French, Italian, Russian and the Swedish 
languages. 
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AUGUST, 1934 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Major Forest L. Holycross is relieved from 
assignment and duty at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and directed to report to 
the commanding officer Fort Hayes, Ohio, for 
duty. He will also report to the commanding 
general Fifth Corps Area and the commanding 
oficer general reserve depot Columbus, Ohio, 
for duty in addition to his other duties. 

The promotion of Captain Frank M. Lee to 
the grade of major, to rank from May 16, 1934, 
js announced, 

Major Jack G. Fuller is relieved from assign- 
ment and duty at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to take effect on or about August 1, 1934, 
will then proceed to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
and report to the commanding general for duty. 

Captain Herbert M. Cox is relieved from duty 
at Plattsburg Barracks, New York, effective in 
time for him to proceed to New York, N. Y., 
and sail on the transport scheduled to leave 
that port on or about October 4, 1934, for the 
Panama Canal Department. 

First Lieut. Ralph W. Mohri is relieved from 
further detail as a student, The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas, effective upon completion 
of his present course of instruction, and will 
report to the commanding general, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Christian W. Greenlee is relieved 
from assignment and duty at Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, at such time as will enable 
him to proceed to New York, N. Y., and sail 
on the transport scheduled to leave that port 
on or about October 4, 1934, for the Panama 
Canal Department. Upon arrival at Panama 
will report to the commanding general for 
assignment to duty with the Veterinary Corps. 

Major Raymond I. Lovell is relieved from 
duty at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, at such time 
as will enable him to proceed to New York, 
N. Y., and sail on the transport scheduled to 
leave that port on or about October 4, 1934, for 
the Panama Canal Department. Upon arrival 
at Panama he will report to the commanding 
general for assignment to duty with the Veter- 
inary Corps. 

Major James L. Barringer is assigned to duty 
at Plattsburg Barracks, New York, effective 
upon completion of his present tour of foreign 
service in Panama. 

Veterinary Reserve Corps 
Promotions: 

Arundel, Hugh Francis Jones, to Ist. Lt., 
Savannah Ave., Statesboro, Ga. 

German, Walter Allen, to Ist Lt., 5346 Cor- 
nell Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Lewis, Henry Vance, to lst Lt., 2027 Davie 
St. Davenport, Iowa. — 





PHONEY CHECK PASSER CAUGHT 


W. E. Thompson, alias Oven, Underwood, 
etc, whose practices readers were warned 
against last month, was apprehended in Pitts- 
field, Illinois, and held in jail there for the In- 
diana authorities. He had in his possession 
when arrested printed receipt blanks for 53 
Magazines. 









EXAMINATION FOR ARMY 
VETERINARIAN 


Examination for the purpose of qualifying 
candidates for appointment in the Veterinary 
Corps, Regular Army, to fill existing vacancies, 
will be held October 8 to 13, 1934, inclusive. 

Application blanks, Form No. 62, A.G.O., 
may be obtained from The Adjutant General 
or The Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the Commanding Officer 
or Surgeon of any military post or station, and 
when completed should be forwarded direct to 
The Adjutant General, U. S. Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The applicant must be a male citizen of the 
United States between the ages of 21 and 
299/12 years, and a graduate of a recognized 
veterinary college. 

There are eight vacancies to be filled. 





VETERINARY SUPPLY FIRMS MERGE 


The Platte Valley Serum Company, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, has merged with the Norden 
Laboratories, Lincoln, Nebraska. Dr. E. C. 
Jones, president of the former, becomes vice- 
president of the merger. He will continue in 
charge of production of certified anti-hog chol- 
era serum at the Grand Island plant. This 
merger gives the Norden Laboratories an up- 
to-date serum plant with modern equipment 
throughout, and capable of large production. 





GOLDBERG A SUBSCRIPTION FAKER 


Word comes from various localities in the 
Mountain States that a diminutive man about 
60 to 65 years of age, going by the name of 
A. Goldberg, is representing himself as an agent 
for various dog and veterinary magazines, and 
offering bargains in long-term subscriptions. 
He is not authorized to solicit or accept sub- 
scriptions for VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





HOG CHOLERA IN MARYLAND 

May outbreaks of hog cholera usually run 
low in Maryland and that month this year was 
no exception. Only 6 outbreaks were reported, 
which compares favorably with an average of 
15 for May during the last 14 years. There are 
probably as many hogs in the state in May, 
as there are in September, yet year after year 
the heavy losses occur in the latter month. In 
May, however, there is usually a fair supply 
of meat in the smoke house, which by Septem- 
ber is about all consumed. Purchase of meat 
in the Fall, some of which is cholera-infected, 
and feeding of wastes and trimmings to the 
hogs in kitchen refuse, starts many a hog to 
the happy rooting ground. Year by year, as 
swine producers learn that control of hog chol- 
era is essentially a feeding and management 
problem, our losses become less. Of the 6 out- 
breaks. Five were primary, or new centers of 
infection, and 1 was of unknown origin. All 
five of the primary outbreaks were caused by 
feeding cholera-infected pork scraps in the 


kitchen refuse. 
College Park, Maryland. Mark Welsh. 
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fre REAL FACTS Cacho/ 
he CONTAINS-NO-HORSE-MEAT 
amohke 


Biologic value is 
the only true test of 
a canned dog food 


In an effort to compete with the 
tremendous popularity of Ken-L- 
Ration, many imitators have used 
this statement on their cans: 
“Contains No Horse Meat.” Do not 
be misled by the beef against 
horse meat smoke screen. 


Chappel Bros. maintain, and the 
licensed veterinarian will agree, 
that the REAL QUESTION about 
any dog food is one of BIOLOGIC 
VALUE — how does it actually 
nourish and build weight and 
tissue when eaten by the dog? 


ACALOMN «  « 


Feeding tests in the Ken-L- 
Ration Diet Kitchen and outside 
laboratories prove that Ken-L- 
Ration in either beef or horse 
meat is higher than any other 
tested in biologic valuc. These 
same tests show many canned 
“foods” to be DANGEROUSLY 
INADEQUATE. 


Reliable research laboratories 
in Germany and America have 
proved beyond any doubt that 
horse meat is superior in canine 
nutrition. But in order to clear 
away the smoke screen of insin- 
uations and invalid claims, and 
to protect you and your clients 
who may wish to feed a beef food, 
Chappel Bros. are now making a 
beef Ken-L-Ration (white label) 
as well as the original horse meat 
Ken-L-Ration (yellow label). 


So many inferior so-called beef 
products on the market made it 
necessary for Chappel Bros. to 
give the public a real beef food 
of Ken-L-Ration quality. Now you 
can offer your client a beef ration 
worthy of your recommendation. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





